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NOTICE. 
Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Oovent Garden, 
W.C. 2, where all communicatione should be addressed. 
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TO OUR READERS. 

Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
SrecTaTor during their absence from home at Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalis, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Srecrator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
ssid W.C. 2, where all back numbers can be obtained , 





NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
Oe 

TWFNAE air is full of rumours of a truce in Ireland, where all 

except a few maniacs and criminals are sick of violence 
and of treading the road to ruin. When we write on Thursday 
morning the rumours have not yielded anything which is worth 
recording in detail. The more exuberant stories of negotiations 
which have been going on between the Government and Sinn 
Fein representatives through the medium of the Foreign Office 
have been denied. It is nevertheless certain that a Sinn Fein 
leader, Father O’Flanagan, has approached the Governmert. 
Mr. Lloyd George has always taken the line that he would never 
turn a deaf ear to any representations made by somebody 
speaking with proper authority from the republicans in Ircland. 
There is, however, no proof so far that Father O’Flanagan is 
cither properly authorized or is a fit and proper delegate. If 
our memory does not mislead us, he is one of the more violent 
of the priests and has actually been rebuked or penalized by 
the Roman Catholic Hierarchy. 

Therumours of Thursday flatly contradicted one another. The 
Morning Post said that the Cabinet had sent no answer to 
Father O’Flanagan’s message. ‘‘ As @ matter of fact, negotia- 
tions of any kind are at an end . . . the Labour leaders 
have apparently come to the decision that the much-advertised 


delegation of inquiry will not be fruitful of the unexpected 
results. Mr. Henderson and Mr. Adamson do not intend to 


rejoin their colleagues, and the delegation is coming home some- 
time next week.” On the other hand, the 7imes of Thursday 
said that the Irish republicans were still fecling for peace, and 
that the situation was not “ nearly so black as appeared on tha 





surface.” Mr. Lloyd George, it was added, had had a long 
interview with an Australian Roman Catholic Archbishop. 





All that it is safe to say is that Sinn Fein has received a serious 
check in Ireland. It is not surprising that attempts are being 
made from the Irish side to bring about a truce. Indeed, it 
would be surprising if attempts were not being made, for the 
murderers know that the game is up in the sense that nothing 
but the ruin of their country lies befcre them if they go on. 
There is very likely a good deal, therefore, inthe rumours. There 
cannot have been so much smoke without fire somewhere, 
though we are unable to say at the moment what kind of flame 
is burning. We have written elsewhere about what seems to 
us the proper policy of the Government in these circumstances. 


The seriousness of the Sinn Fein conspiracy in Great Britain, as 
well as in Ircland, has been shown by the arrest of a number of 
persons in Scotland. On Thursday, December 2nd, the Glasgow 
police captured threo Irishmen whose houses were stored with 
arms and explosives. Two other men were arrested for tamper- 
ing with the loyalty of the troops. This week two men in a 
motor-car were arrested near Alloa after a long chase; the car 
was loaded with gelignite, rifles, and revolvers. The car belonged 
to an Irishman living i in Glasgow, who hes been arrested on a 
charge of conspiracy. It is well that the Scottish police have 
been on the alert, for these desperadoes might have done a great 
deal of harm. 


The Prime Minister, the French Premier, and the Italian 
Foreign Minister, at a conference in Downing Street on Thursday, 
December 2nd, agreed to dispatch a warning to Greece. The 
Allies had, they said, no wish to interfere with the internal affairs 
of Greece, whose interests they had favoured. ‘‘ But they feel 
bound,” the message continued, “‘to declare publicly that the 
restoration to the throne of Greece of a King whose disloyal 
attitude and conduct towards the Allies caused them great 
embarrassment and loss can only be regarded by them as a 
ratification by Greece of his hostile acts.’ The return of the 
ex-King Constantine would “create a new and unfavourable 
situation’ in the relations between Greece and the Allies, who 
would hold themselves free to act as they thought best. Mr. 
Bonar Law, after reading the message to the House of Commons, 
said that the Allies would not resort to ‘hostile action in the 
sense of force.” On Monday the British Minister at Athens 
announced that the unexpended balance of the British loan of 
£10,000,000 to Greece w ould be withheld. The French loan to 
a similar amount will be cancelled, 


The new Greek Ministry held a farcical plebiscite on Sunday, 
to determine whether the ex-King should be recalled. The 
supporters of M. Venizelos abstained from voting. The ex- 
King’s agents were left to secure a formal victory. When the 
Greck people realize that they have alienated their best friends 
and encouraged their enemies, they may repent of their 
ingratitude to M. Venizelos. They were told that the fall of 
M. Venizelos would enable the army in Asia to be demobilized. 
They will soon find that the army must not only be maintained 
on a war footing, but also be paid for at the expense of Greece, 
unless they are prepared to abandon the Asiatic Greeks—as the 
ex-King did during the war—to the horrors of Turkish vengeance, 


Argentina, the first neutral to join the League of Nations 
withdrew from the Assembly on Saturday last because her 
proposal to amend the Covenant was not accepted. Argentina 
demanded (1) that all large States should be admitted forthwith, 
(2) that very small States should be admitted without having a 
right to vote, (3) that the Assembly should elect the Council, 
and (4) that a court of compulsory arbitration should be set 
up. It should have been clear to the Argentine delegates that 
the Allies would not have Germany and Bolshevik Russia 
forced upon them as fellow-members of the League in thi 
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unceremonious way. The League will not suffer greatly by this 
temporary defection. The Covenant, as Mr. Balfour said last 
week, must inevitably be modified, but America will doubtless 
have some definite proposals to make after March next. 


The independence of Armenia—that is, the Erivan district of 
the Caucasus—has been short-lived. The Armenian forces were 
overwhelmed by Mustapha Kemal’s Turkish troops in November. 
Last week, according to Moscow reports, Armenia declared itself 
® Soviet Republic. In other words, the Bolsheviks, masque- 
rading as a ‘‘ Red’ Armenian force, occupied the unhappy little 
country as they have occupied the neighbouring Tartar State 
of Azerbaijan with Baku. It will now be the turn of Georgia 
to be attacked and subjugated. The Bolsheviks, for all their 
fine words about self-determination, have really revived the 
imperialistic policy of the Tsars, just as Revolutionary France 
revived the foreign policy of the Bourbons. 


The Italian Government last week declared a blockade of 
Fiume in order to compel Signor d’Annunzio to recognize the 
Treaty of Rapallo, by which Italy and the Southern Slavs have 
regulated their Adriatic frontiers. Signor d’Annunzio declined 
to evacuate the islands of Veglia and Arbe, which the treaty 
assigns to the Southern Slavs, or to give up the three Italian 
warships whose commanders had joined him. The crews of 
two destroyers in the blockading fleet mutinied on Tuesday and 
took their ships into Fiume. It seems, however, that the 
Italian public is weary of the dispute, and Signor d’Annunzio’s 
friends have all urged him to accept the inevitable. 


Lord Derby, speaking to the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce on Thursday, December 2nd, advocated a Franco-British 
Alliance as the best safeguard for the peace of the world. ‘I 
am going to advocate it through thick and thin,” he said, “ be- 
cause in my humble opinion if we had had an alliance with 
France instead of an understanding the war would not have 
taken place.” Lord Derby went on to explain that France 
was by no means, as was often supposed, a militarist nation. 
Lord Derby then went on to analyze the special and unceasing 
anxieties of France. These are familiar to us all. Naturally, 
we who live in an island are not in the same position as Con- 
tinental Powers which have long land frontiers. But when 
all allowances have been made we cannot feel that Lord Derby 
disposed of the problem by simply declaring that it was natural 
for France to “take no risks.” We thoroughly believe that 
France, as Lord Derby said, is in no aggressive temper. She 
wants safety, not expansion—at all events in Europe. 





But the real question is: In whet spirit is France trying to 
work the new principle of the co-operation of nations which is 
embodied in the Treaty of Versailles ? In our opinion safety 
cannot be secured for any nation on the old lines except on 
terms which would mean ruin. Safety for France is really to 
be found in the League of Nations. Risks there will be, but they 
will be less than other risks. Lord Derby made a vehement 
atiack upon the writer in the Echo de Paris who calis himself 
“ Pertinax.”” If any man, said Lord Derby, deserved an Iron 
Cross for making trouble between Great Britain and France 
“ Pertinax”’ was that man. “‘ Pertinax”’’ defended himself 
the noxt day in the 7imes, arguing that though he had felt it 
his duty to speak bluntly he had always done so in the firm belief 
that only truth-telling could bring about the permanent Franco- 
British friendship which he desired. 


On Tuesday the Prince of Wales paid a ceremonial visit to 
the City of London and received an address of welcome from 
the Corporation on his return from his tour in Australie and 
New Zealand. We have written elsewhere about the senti- 
ments which the Prince of Wales expressed at the luncheon at 
the Guildhall, and suggested how naturally those sentiments 
arose out of his character. Before the luncheon the address 
was presented in the Library in the presence of the Prime 
Minister, several members of the Government, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, distinguished officers of the Navy and Army, and 
well-known men of business. Not only in the streets through 
which the Prince of Wales’ procession passed but in the Guild- 
hall itself there was real enthusiasm. It was a delightful sort 
of homecoming. 





General Smuts defined his policy in an important speech at 
Pretoria on Friday, December 3rd. At the coming Ceneral 


Election Gouth Africa must decide between freedom within the 
£mpire and secession from the Empire, involving a split in the 





ia, 
Union, trouble with the natives, and the isolation of the South 
African Dutch. General Smuts insisted that the war had 
changed the basis of the Empire. The Dominions were now 
recognized as free and equal sister-nations of Great Britain 
within the British Commonwealth. The South African Party 
now joined by the Unionist Party, saw in the Commonwealth and 
the League of Nations a new order of peace and justice, based 
on free discussion. They did not favour closer union * either 
in the shape of a Federation with legislative power or in that 
of an Imperial Council with executive power which derogates 
from the status of the Dominions.” 


Mr. Lloyd George, speaking on Friday, December 3rd, at the 
Constitutional Club—as a “ Daniel in the lion’s den ”—expressed 
a just contempt for the “little imitation Gladstones ” who were 
trying to arouse hostility to the Government by likening the 
repression of the Sinn Fein murder-gang to the Bulgarian 
atrocities. He denounced the brutal murders of soldiers and 
policemen in the strongest terms,and expressed his regret that 
the Independent Liberals could not spare a word of sympathy 
for the victims. “I tell you, for the honour of my own party, 
we have neither lot nor part in this; and that faction does not 
represent Liberalism.” Mr. Lloyd George said that the slanders 
of the Independent Liberals produced a bad impression abroad— 
“ Britain provokes envy ’”’—and encouraged the Sinn Feiners 
to pursue their murder campaign in the mistaken belief that 
Great Britain was weakening. The Government intended to 
stamp out the insurrection, and they were succeeding. They 
would then have to conciliate Ireland. 


Government of Ireland Bill on Thursday, December 2nd. Lord 
Oranmore and Browne carried several new clauses to complete 
his scheme for setting up Senates in the Northern and Southern 
Parliaments. An amendment hostile to proportional] represen. 
tation was rejected. Lord Stuart of Wortley revived the 
“In and Out” proposal, by which Mr. Gladstone was attracted 
in 1903—namely, that the Irish members at Westminster should 
not vote on British domestic questions, but he was defeated by 
81 votes to 43. Lord Crewe then proposed that Ireland should 
not be represented at Westminster. The Lord Chancello 
reminded the House that the American Colonies broke away 
because they were taxed without being represented in Parliament 
and that Ireland would raise the same objection to Imperial 
taxation. The House therefore negatived the amendment with- 
out a division. 





Lord Macdonnell raised the question of finance. The Bill, he 
said, was unfair to Ireland. Lord Buckmaster suggested that, 
instead of paying £18,000,000 a year for Imperial purposes, 
Ireland should pay nothing at all. Lord Peel in reply said that, 
if Ireland were given full control of Customs and Excise, the basis 
of a Federal system, as in the United States, Canada, and 
Australia, would disappear, and we should have no security 
for the Irish contribution. Under the Bill Iveland would pay 
only £4 2s. per head, while Great Britain would pay £14 13s. 3d. 
per head. Ireland would pay nothing towards the reduction of 
the war debt, though she would pay part of the interest. Lord 
Peel did not overstate the case. Ireland, almest alone among 
the countries of Europe, has been enriched by the war, in which 
many Irishmen helped the enemy, and to relieve her of the whole 
burden of war taxation would be grossly unfair to the hard- 
pressed British taxpayer. Lord Macdonne!! was beaten by 
62 votes to 37. 


On Monday Lord Balfour carried an amendment depriving 
the Irish Pariiamenta ot the power to impose a surtax on Ui 
incomes of j<r30a° resident and domreded in Deland, The 
Irish peers urgol thet the surtaxy wedd complote tie ruin of 
the loyal elements in dhe South, and Lord Kucwmaster, cur:ously 
enough, agreed with them. Lord Finley's propcsa! to deprive 
the Parliaments cf the power to grant i clef from (momveTax was 
withdrawn. Lorg Desart was defeated by 75 votes tu 48 in 
his attempt to mainta:n the unity of the lrish Hign Court, but 
the Lord Chancellor hinted that there might, after all, be no 
need for two Courts of Appeal. Tae Government were beaten 
by a single vote on the clause providing that Scvthern Ireland 
should be ruled as a Crown Colony if she wouid not return 
members to a Southern Irish Pariiainent. The Lord Clancelicr 
then accepted Lord Salisbury’s proposal that the Act shod 
not come into force cither in the South or in tne North uti: 
both Houses at Westminster had passed resolutions deciarmg 
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a 
that “‘the authority of the King and the protection in their 


rights and liberties of all persons” in the South and in the 
North respectively. ““ are fully assured.”” We assume from what 
followed that the Act might take effect in the North forthwith» 
though the amendment was not altogether free from ambiguity. 


Lord Askwith then proposed that the Act should not come 
into force unless within a year a majority of the Irish members, 
returned at a special election, had accepted it. Lord Salisbury 
supported this form of referendum, but the Lord Chanccllor 
opposed it on the ground that Ulster ought to be given an oppor- 
tunity of showing that some Irishmen, at any rate, were capable 
of governing themselves. The Government prevailed by 
59 votes to 42. Lastly, Lord Oranmore and Browne secured the 
adoption of his schedules, defining the membership of the 
Senates. The Northern Senate would consist of the Lord 
Mayors of Belfast and Londonderry and twenty-four Senators 
elected by the Northern House of Commons. The Southern 
Senate, on the other hand, would include the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, the Lord Mayors of Dublin and Cork, seventeen 
Senators nominated by the Lord-Lieutenant, and forty-four 
elected by proportional representation by a select electorate 
comprising prelates, Irish peers and privy councillors, and 
county councillors. 


on second reading. Lord Lincolnshire moved its rejection on 
the ground that it would harass the industry and would introduce 
Protection. Lord Selborne admitted the importance of encour- 
aging farmers to produce more food, but doubted whether the 
Bill did not give too much security to bad farmers. Lord 
Crewe objected to the establishment of committees to restrict 
the farmer’s liberty in cultivating his land, and Lord Ernle 
expressed his suspicion of the unduly wide powers given to the 
committees. Lord Milner reminded the House that it was to the 
interest of the nation to get the utmost out of the land, and that 
we should be in a much stronger financial position if we had not 
to import so much food, especially from America. To encourage 
the farmer to foilow the Policy of the Plough, we must give him 
Lord Lee wound up the debate on Wednesday with a 
practical speech. He said that the adverse American exchanges 
added more to the price of wheat than the wheat cost before 
the war; we should thus profit greatly by growing more and 
importing less. Only a lunatic would propese to plough tip 
good permanent grass, but bed grass-lend would yield more 
as arable. The Bill was read a second time by 123 votes to 85. 


The Minister of Food, Mr. McCurdy, had to face a very critica] 
House on Friday, December Srd, when he introduced a Supple- 
inentary Estimate for £395,000. He declared that he had 
effected economies, but it turned out that the money for which 
he asked had all been spent and that the assent of the House 
would be an empty form. Until the House of Commons 
re-establishes its control over the spending departments by 
deliberately rejecting Estimates of this character, regardless of 
As it was, sixty 


security. 


the consequences, Ministers will pay no heed. 
Members had the courage to vote against the Government by 
way of protest, but the Kstimate was carried by a majority of 
twenty-eight. Mr. McCurdy declared once more that the Food 
Ministry would soon come to an end, but superfluous officials, like 
limpets, are not easily dislodged. 





The House of Commons on Tuesday gave the Dyestuffs 
[Import Regulation) Bill a second reading by 277 votes to 72. 
The extreme Free Traders had intended to denounce the Bill as 
the thin end of the wedge of Protection, but when Mr. Asquith 
said that the Bill had nothing to do with the tariff controversy, 
the purely theoretical oprosition collapsed. Sir Robert Horne 
put the case for the Bill very plainly. It is, in effect, a measure 
of national defence. Dye-making is a key industry, as our 
textile trades discovered when the war broke out and tlie supplice 
from the German monopolists ceased. Mr. Asquith’s Liberal 
Ministry then subsidized British Dycs, Limited, and the first 
Coalition under Mr. Asquith gave turther help toa larger combina. 
tion, the British Dyestuffs Corporation. It 
folly, now that the war is over, to let this industry collapse and 
restore the German monopoly because some misguided Free 
Traders will not admit that this is an exceptional case. After a 
years the British industry will be abie, without State aid, 
fy German competition. The textiie trades are well able 
to guard themselves against the risk of having to pay unduly 
high prices for British dyes. 


would be sheer 








The papers have published a remarkeble correspondence 
between Colonel Lionel James and Mi. W. A. Appleton. Colond 
James writes to Mr. Appleton, the well-known ce cretary of the 
General Federation of Trade Unions and editor of the Dewccrat, 
to offer him a loan of £10,000 for the Democrat without any 
conditions whatever. 

“T fought against the enemies of my country in the war,” 

says Colonel James, “ and I think I see my way to lend a hand 
against them in peace. I know the British workman because 
I have had the proud privilege of leading him. . I have 
never belonged to any political organization. As regards 
employers my sympathies are on the side of the workman every 
time. He is much better company. . The lean is perhaps 
not so heroic or magnanimous as it sounds, for I believe that 
the Democrat is &@ winner... the British working man knows 
& ‘game ‘un’ when he sees one. . If he don’t back you in your 
campaign against the political crooks and cranks inspired by 
enemy and alien influences who are trying to interfere with his 
liberty, then the British soldier is not the good chap I have 
known this many a year.” 
Mr. Appleton, in accepting the offer, says that it could have 
come only from one who sees the industrial danger which lies 
shead of the British workman. “To-day many are awakening 
to the fact that the paradise promised to them 3s illusory.” 
The Democrat is well and rightly named. Mr. Appleton believes 
in the will of the majority. He does not believe in throwing the 
hard-won franchise on to the scrap-heap. 

At Cambridge on Wednesday the demand of women to be 
received as full members of the University was rejected by a 
majority of 192. The figures were non-placet 904, placet 712. 


| Thus Cambridge has for the present, at all events, refused to 


follow the lead of Oxford. The issue had been in considerable 
doubt. The supporters of the women’s demand had, on the 
whole, organized themselves more carefully than their opponents, 
and those who followed the “ Battle of the Fly Sheets’ might 
have gathered from the lists of names that the women would 
win the day. Whether or not this impression was justified as 
regards the resident members of the Senate the decision in @ 
controversy of this kind always depends ultimately upon the 
number of non-resident members of the Senate who can be 
persuaded to go to Cambridge to vote. The disposition of the 
*“ beckwoodsmen,” as they are often called, is conservative. 
Yet it is to be noted that the Conservative vote was smaller 
than it has ever been. In 1897, for example, when women were 
demanding not full membership but only a grant of degrees, 
there were 1,713 votes against them and only 662 in their favour. 

In our judgment the ergument that women ought to create 
their own university is irrelevant. Such a thing could not be 
done; the expense would be prohibitive, and the women are 
entitled to remind their opponents that Cambridge, after all, 
was the first of the old universities to allow women to enter for 
examinations and to attend university lectures. More worthy 
of consideration are the arguments against the women that as 
Cambridge is, and ought to be, primarily a university for men, 
it is undesirable that woman should have the power of sitting 
on boards to direct the course of studies. It was feared that they 
might do this in the interests of women whose needs are not 
always exactly those of men. Another reputable argument is 
that as Cambridge is geographically constricted, there would not 
be room for a great influx of women. It was pointed out that if 
there was such an influx the number of men would have to be 
limited and that Cambridge might become an institution for 


instruction rather than for education. 


Undoubtedly some people would like to screw up the standard 
of intellectual attainment and ultimately to crowd out the 
Pass Man altogether. Personally, we should regard such a 
development as deplorable. The Pass Man builds up his charac- 
ter at Cambridge and receives an education—again to distinguish 
education from instruction—which is invaluable to him after- 
wards as a man of affairs or as a public servant. Nevertheless, 
we cannot believe that the full admission of women would 
The event is always much better than the 


have any dire results. 
The figures show in what direc- 


anucipations of the pessimist. 
tion Cambridge is movine, and we take the final success of women 
to be nevitab!e. We suould not be surprised if some half-way 
or three-quarter way scheme were shortly introduced. 








Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed irom 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 
1920; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 82$; 
Thursday week, 3}; a year ago, vO}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CHRISTMAS PEACE. 

W E by no means agree with those who would refuse 

any negotiations with the Irish leaders, provided 
always that such negotiations are not to be a signal or 
oceasion for dropping the maintenance of law and order 
in Ireland and for not punishing those who are guilty of civil 
crime. No matter how bad the past is, if there is any 
hope of a real change of mind, or at any rate a real change 
of action, it is not necessary, in our opinion, to Inquire 
too closely into the motive. After all, our whole system 
of punishment rests upon the assumption that, though 
the motive of self-preservation from suffering is not a 
high one, better conduct begun for this reason very often 
ends in genuine good conduct. 

But though we would listen even to the Sinn Fein 
extremists and hear what they have got to say and be 
prepared to tell them, though, of course, they know 
already, the terms upon which we will assist them to get 
rid of the campaign of murder, we must never forget that 
the very greatest precautions are required in carrying out 
such negotiations and preventing them from being used 
by the criminal conspirators of Ireland as a stepping-stone 
to even viler things than those they have committed 
already. Though the majority of Englishmen, with their 
curious forgetfulness and love of self-reproach and self- 
depreciation, have forgotten it, some of us can still recall 
the facts of Irish history since 1916. Throughout these 
crazy four and a-half years our Government have been, 
until the last three or four months, perpetually listening 
to anyone and every one who promised improvement in 
the Irish situation if only we would be a little more kind 
and considerate, and would agree to listen to the Irish 
patriots and learn to love them. No sooner had we stopped 
the killing in the streets in 1916 and put out the incendiary 
fires which had reduced the best quarter of Dublin to ashes 
than we began to organize the production of the drama 
of * Forget and Forgive” at lightning speed. A few 
of the rebels taken openly in arms and guilty of what 
was in fact, though they gave it a grander name, the 
murder of soldiers and civilians were executed, but we 
reprieved the rest of the persons under sentence of death 
and turned their punishments into imprisonment for life. 
We are not objecting to these acts of mercy. Indeed, we 
approve of them, considering the demented character of 
our action in Ireland from 1908 to 1916. 

If we had stopped there and made it clear that we were 
not going to regard a rising without provocation— 
there was no provocation before 1916—with maudlin 
clemency, and, further, that we meant to expose 
and punish the plots carried on between the Sinn 
Feiners and the Germans to ruin this country and the 
freedom of the world, we should have impressed the Irish 
with the sense that we meant business, and a great deal 
of bloodshed would have been saved. Instead, we tried 
to shut our eyes to the treacherous dealings between the 
Sinn Feiners and the directors of the German submarine 
campaign and to the general political criminality of Ireland. 
Further, when the Irish leaders and the Irish Roman Church 
tried to prevent us saving ourselves from the last spring of 
the Prussian tiger by an appeal to the whole manhood of 
the United Kingdom, we were so anxious not to give 
provocation to Ireland that we said: “ You may help 
the Germans to win as long as such help is passive rather 
than active. You may be supporters of the enemy at 
heart if only you will deign to conceal the fact, or at any 
rate not express it too openly. Every Englishman and 
every Scotsman of military age must do his duty, terrible 
as it is, but we shall not ask you to.share the burden. 
We shall! even allow you to treat our fighters with hatred, 
ridicule, and contempt while they are in their agony and to 
cheer on the enemy to his orgy of blood.” So much for 
our provocation of the poor oppressed Irish during the last 
two years of the war. 

At the very first excuse we released a great many 
of the prisoners who had been condemned to long 
sentences of imprisonment, and in doing so we did not 
even take the elementary precaution of making the 
prisoners promise that they would engage in no further 
treasonable dealings. We believe that they were asked to 





at 
make such a pledge, but when they haughtily refused to 
do anything of the kind we let them out all the same 
As is known, many of the men who had been let out very 
soon began fresh treasonable practices, and were one 
more imprisoned. Then, seeing that we were only too 
anxious to find some excuse for letting them out, they 
began to practise hunger-strikes. So timid were we of 
inflaming Irish opinion, that immediately there was danger 
to their health we let them out. That does not sound much 
like provocation, Then came such incidents as that jn 
which Mr. Lloyd George personally intervened, to allow 
American-Irishmen to tour Ireland on a political mission 
Under a thinly veiled disguise of inquiry the American 
investigators incited to rebellion and encouraged armed 
resistance to the forces of law and order. No doubt that 
in one sense, was a provocation to rebellion, but the evil 
intent that makes the crime can hardly be laid at the door 
of the British Government. And of course there were the 
Convention and the not too honourable tendency on the 
part of the British Government to promise to throw the 
loyalists to the wolves if the Sinn Feiners only demanded it 
strongly enough, and if the people of North-East Ulster 
could be cajoled into thinking that this process was one 
which, after all, they would not find disagreeable. Certainly 
there was no cruel provocation there. 2 

Then came the so-called declaration of war by Sinn Fein, 
which would be more truly described as the declaration 
of secret murder of innocent men. That no doubt was a 
provocation to reprisals, but, again, it can hardly be cal'ed 
an example of the British Government torturing the people 
of Ireland beyond endurance as it is generally described in 
Irish writings and speeches, and too often even by English 
publicists. , 

So much for what we may call the alleged case of physical 
provocation to oppressed Ireland “to endure death and 
destruction rather than the agony of her poisoned cliains.” 
Ever since the close of the war it has been admitted by all 
who did not want, for party reasons, to ignore plain facts 
that the Sinn Feiners and Nationalists could have almost 
any form of self-determination that they demanded for 
that portion of Ireland which desired it, provided that they 
did not insist on coercing that portion of Ireland in 
which the majority of the people fiercely resisted the 
proposal to force them under a Dublin Parliament. Of 
course the Nationalists have never dwelt upon this fact 
because it entirely knocks the bottom out of their case, 
and we as a nation have, till quite recently, been too supine 
or too stupid to publish it abroad. Even now we doubt 
whether the majority of the English people realize that 
what is preventing the anti-English Insh from governing 
themselves in virtual independence—i.e., on what we may 
call Cuban terms—is simply the insistence of the Nationalists 
to refuse to North-East Ulster the right of self-determina- 
tion which they claim for themselves. Liberty appears to 
have no charms for the Southern Irish unless it can be 
joined with the right of persecuting the Protestants and 
loyalists of the six-county area. 

Here it may be pointed out that there is very little in 
the plea that we have not really offered Celtic Ireland a 
republic standing in the same relation to us that Cuba stands 
in to the United States. Both Lord Grey of Fallodon and 
Mr. Asquith, it is alleged, have refused to give these Cuban 
terms. Yet the Sinn Feiners must know quite well that 
if they got the lesser terms nothing could prevent their 
Parliament from obtaining the fuller from a weary Imperial 
Parliament in a very short time. What is more, it is 
quite obvious that if the Nationalists did not hate the 
Ulster Protestants, England, and the Empire so much 
more strongly than they love Independence or themselves 
alone, or even Ireland, they could long ago have obtained 
that unity in Ireland for which they crave. 

As we have said so often before in these columns, if the 
Nationalists had said at the beginning: ‘“ We are not 
going to claim what we will not grant. Instead of trying 
to force the Protestants of the North into that Celtic and 
Roman Catholic community which we desire to found, we 
tell them quite plainly that we will not have them intruding 
upon our united household. We want no skeletons at 
our freeman’s love-feast. Some day, perhaps, when they 
have mended their faith and their manners and given 
proof that they are loyal Irishmen, we may allow even 
them to enter our State. As it is, we would far rather be 
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without them. Let them carry their black hearts and hard 
faces to the congenial Gradgrinds of ~ hypocritical 


England.” _ Who can doubt that the adoption of such an 
attitude would have given the very best assurance of fai- 
treatment that the people of North-East Ulster could 
have had? What frightens them, and what makes them 
feel that they must do anything rather than submit to 
the domination of a Dublin Parliament, is the strange, 
the sinister fact that no Nationalist leader, though it is so 
obviously to his own interests, and no leader of the Roman 
Church, has ever dared, or ever been willing, to express 
thisopinion. It gives the very strongest possible support to 
the view which, whether rightly or wrongly, is held in 
North-East Ulster, that the first act of the Dublin 
Parliament would be to wreak vengeance upon the 
Ulster Protestants for ever since 1800 having supported 
the unity of the United Kingdom. 

Yet even now it is not too late. If the Nationalist and 
Sinn Fein leaders will come forward and say that they 
make no claim to govern North-East Ulster, but, on the 
contrary, are most willing that it shall remain under a 
Parliament of its own, and that further, in view of the 
history of the past five years, they are willing to give 
compensation to any loyalists in the South and West 
who are perturbed at the idea of coming under a Dublin 
Parliament, the Nationalists might at once obtain the 
independence which they claim. Not only would there 
be no desire to refuse it amongst English people, but, on 
the contrary, many of us would feel intensely relieved at 
the notion of ridding our community of a body of people 
who could have sympathized with the murder campaign of 
the last eighteen months. The Nationalists should know 
as soon as possible that the last thing the English people 
now desire is a common citizenship with Sinn Feiners. 

But though we are bound to notice this sense of burning 
indignation which has grown up of late in England and Scot- 
land, we do not want to end upon a note of anger. If the Sinn 
Feiners will honestly give up their claim to do what they 
will with that part of Ireland in which the local majority 
is as passionately against them as they are passionately 
against England, then there will be no desire here to be 
vindictive towards Celtic Ireland or to prevent her develop- 
ing on her own lines—provided that such development 
is carried out without cruelty and oppression, and, further, 
that proper safeguards are arranged to prevent the 
harbours and sea inlets of Ireland being used to ruin the 
commerce of the British Empire. We have offered Celtic 
Jreland again and again a wide and generous share in the 
British Empire—an offer in which the material benefits 
are on her side rather than on ours. Since she refuses 
these benefits and parts company with us we may regret it, 
but the loss will be hers rather than ours. If we take the 
widest outlook, there will be a loss to the world as well as 
tous. Homogeneity of aims and aspirations is the greatest 
source of strength. We dream and hope that the nexus 
of peace and goodwill may some day bind the whole world. 
Ve are sure, however, that if ever it comes it must come 
through first building up great communities such as the 
United States have become, and such as the self-governing 
British Empire is becoming, and then fusing these two great 
world States into an organization of a federal nature 
capable of gradually embracing the whole globe. 

The splitting off of heterogeneous communities like that 
of an Irish Republic may not seem to be a matter of world- 
wide importance, but, at any rate, the action is not that of 
joining together but of breaking apart. As far as it goes it 
is an act of retrogression not of progress. But what matters 
that to egoists whose motto is “ ourselves alone ” ! 





THE NAVAL SKIN GAME. 
lear Admiralty, it is said, are demanding that new 
. capital ships shall be laid down. Other reports 
say that there is a party of opposition in the Cabinet. 
Evidently the matter is in suspense, and we desire to look 
at it frankly from the point of view of our national interests. 
The argument for fresh ship-building is obvious enough. 
The United States and Japan are both going in for con- 
siderable navies; the United States is planning to build 
twelve capital ships, and Japan sixteen. All these ships 
will be of the post-Jutland type—that is to say, ships incor- 
porating the lessons learned at Jutland with regard to 











the need for speed, for larger guns, and for armour with 
greater resisting power. Every one knows that when naval 
power is reckoned up only the latest type is supposed to 
count for the purposes of battle, but against these pro- 
grammes Great Britain has not laid down a single post- 
Jutland ship, though the ‘ Hood,’ which is being modified 
in certain respects, may perhaps be described as a post- 
Jutland ship. It is declared, therefore, that within a 
very few years Great Britain will have sunk to the third 
position as a naval Power. The Admiralty case is, as we 
have said, obvious enough. 

Opposition to the Admiralty programme may take either 
of two forms or even both forms. It can be argued that 
as the secrets of Jutland are not yet fully revealed, it is 
by no means certain that a Fleet of post-Jutland capital 
ships would be our best weapon of defence. Opposition 
may also come from those who, though they would not 
criticize the Admiralty programme on its bare merits, 
hold strongly that we ought not to spend a great deal of 
money on new ships (at all events, until the necessity is 
absolutely proved), partly because we cannot afford it, 
and partly and chiefly because under the Treaty of Versailles 
we profess to be engaged at this very moment in building 
not ships but a theory of international relations in which 
the competition in armaments will play no part. 


Now to revert to the first of these two lines of opposition. 
We should be rather surprised if the Admiralty, on what we 
have called the bare merits of their programme, were not able 
to establish a good case. Dire though the submarine peril was 
through the greater part of 1917, and nearly as Germany 
came to clearing the seas of merchantmen and winning the 
war, an answer to the submarine was afterallfound. It was 
proved that destroyers equipped with hydrophones and with 
depth-charges were more than a match for the submarine. 
The Grand Fleet, surrounded by destroyers, could at last 
cruise with impunity in the North Sea. The destroyer, 
by reason of her light draught, need not greatly fear tor- 
pedoes ; a torpedo to be effective has to travel at a depth o! 
about fifteen feet, which is more than the draught of 
destroyers. Again, with the help of the latest hydrophones, 
the position of a submerged submarine can be placed with 
accuracy. When this has been done, the depth-charges 
dispose of her almost as a certainty. But it may be said 
that though an answer was finally found to the submarine, 
would capital ships be safe from the air? We might 
remark that a Fleet steaming in line ahead or in line abreast 
presents a very small target for aeroplanes which would 
have to manoeuvre at a great height. When both ships and 
aeroplanes are moving, the aiming of bombs is very 
difficult. Moreover, some kind of answer is invariably 
found to every new danger, and if it be conceded that the 
huge floating platform for gun-fire—in other words, the 
capital ship—is the best form of naval offence and defence, 
an answer to the danger from the air would no doubt be 
found. It is not, then, for such reasons as we have pre- 
sented that we are heartily opposed to the Admiralty 
programme of building capital ships. 

This brings us to the second ground of opposition to 
the Admiralty programme—a ground upon which we 
wish earnestly to take our stand. We believe that it would 
be utterly wrong from the point of view of good faith and of 
national interests to enter into a new competition in ship- 
building. This skin game would ruin us financially, it would 
postpone indefinitely the hope of controlling international 
relations by conciliation and, in the end, it would not even 
give us the physical safety which, of course, we all desire. It 
must be understood that since Germany was defeated the 
whole situation has changed. While the German menace 
existed, no one more ardently advocated adequate ship- 
building than we did. As our readers know, we never 
doubted the evil intentions of Germany, whether on land 
oronsea. On land she built her system of strategic railways 
along the Belgian frontier, and they could have had no 
conceivable purpose except to violate Belgian neutrality 
and facilitate the invasion of France. As for her naval 
policy, she was evidently not building ships for fun, or to 
establish an interesting naval museum, or to admire them 
as showy toys. She meant business, as was proved by the fact 
that, whenever we offered to reduce our naval programme, 
Germany found an excuse for refusing to deal. In spite of 
all those grim and patent signs, some people in this country 
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were foolish enough to believe that Prussianized Germany 
was more to be trusted than Liberal France. When those 
same people are deploring the fearful toll of slaughter, 
they really ought to remember that their own share of the 
blame is not the least considerable. But that is all past 
history, and the situation is now wholly changed. We 
have not a single naval enemy in the whole of Europe. If, 
therefore, we entered ifito the skin game once more, against 
whom should we be building? Let us be quite clear on 
this point. We should be building either against America 
or against Japan. We should not be building against 
both, for an alliance between them against Great Britain 
is inconceivable. 

As regards America, we want to say most emphatically 
that, in our opinion, a competition with America would be 
absolutely disastrous. We hope that the nation will never 
consent to it. The Americans, like ourselves, are a deter- 
mined and undaunted people ; they are so obstinate that, 
if hard put to it, they would rather die in a ditch than fail 
to do what they had set themselves to do. To encourage 
them to a competition would be of all foundations for a 
policy of British self-defence the most silly. The Americans 
can now spend more than we can ona hobby, and as the years 
went on they would be able to spend even more. More- 
over, even if we could establish a slight margin of power 
over America in a desperate rivalry, it would not satisfy 
any British naval expert. ‘“ Two keels to one” used to 
be the motto for the competition in capital ships against 
Germany. Imagine such a motto inspiring a rivalry with 
America! The whole thing does not bear thinking of. 
It is quite true that the Americans are not at present such 
good ship-builders as we are, nor have they a genius for the 
sea, but their defects might be turned into positive achieve- 
ments if they were pushed. History shows many examples 
of nations deliberately recognizing their weaknesses and 
making them good We must not found our policy on the 

ssibility of a war with America. Let us rule that possi- 

ility out altogether, and save our energies and resources for 
co-operating with America in the new era of international 
relations which can alone save civilization. 


We pass to the case of Japan. We may be reminded that 
Japan is still our Ally, and that we could call her to our 
aid if ever we were threatened by America. All we can say in 
answer to that is that if ever we joined with Japan in 


Sighting against the English-speaking people of the New | 


orld, we should have sounded the knell of the British 
Empire. No doubt Japan, when she has her new capital 
ships, will be in a tremendously strong position in the 
Far East, but we must remember that Japan and America, 
so far as they are building against anyone in particular, 
are building against one another and not against us. 
There will always be that restraint upon the Japanese 
will in the Far East. If it came to a dispute between Japan 
and ourselves in the Far East—a dispute which concerned 
nobody else except, of course, China, and she would probably 
be passive—we should not wish to enter upon an adventure 
which, if carried on on a grand scale, would mean trans- 
ferring most of our naval power to the East, and would 
require Eastern bases and docks on a scale corresponding 
to the hugeness of the effort. All that is very unpleasant to 
think about, and we mention it only because we want really 
to face the situation. Fortunately, we can end with a 
much more agreeable note. 


Have those Englishmen who advocate a great new Navy 
reflected upon the possible alternatives? Japan has been 
our Ally for several years, and has been a loyal Ally. If 
the gc of the League of Nations at Geneva do not 
mislead us, the Japanese representatives there were as 
deeply interested, as helpful and as sincere as those of any 
other nation. Japan, we are convinced, is on the side of 
civilization. Is there any reason for supposing that if we 
talked the matter over with the rulers of Japan, they would 
not be found to be as eager as we are to preserve the peace 
of the world, and to enter upon the new way of life? We 
have suggested the right roads to explore, the best roads to 
safety. No doubt there must always be risks in this 
troublesome world when we are dealing with men of other 
races and of temperaments different from our own. But 
the most risky, the most false, and the most ruinous policy 
we have yet heard of is that we should immediately 
enter again upon the game of naval competition. 


THE INDEX FIGURE. 


W E are glad to see that several questions have been 

asked in the House of Commons about the Indew 
Figure of the Cost of Living and about the system under 
which Civil Servants have their bonus raised in pro- 
portion to the cost of living. When we wrote upon this 
subject some weeks ago our remarks provoked a little 
storm of protest, but we could not help noticing that the 
indignation came entirely from Civil servants. In return. 
ing to the subject let us try to prevent any unnecessary 
resentment. In our opinion the British Civil Service 
properly so called and as it has been known to Englishmen 
for generations, is the best in the world. It deserves to 
be well paid because it does highly responsible work, 
If it be said that Civil servants ought to be paid more 
now than they were paid before the war, we cannot dispute 
that assertion. The responsible servant of the public 
must not be a prey to constant financial anxiety, for, to 
put it simply on material grounds, if he were to be in that 
position, it would be a very bad and dangerous thing for 
the nation. But it must be remembered that the Civil 
Service as we have long known it has been inflated 
into a bureaucratic monster. All the minor officials 
and clerks who were engaged during the war, but who are 
still retained in the various de}, rtments, are Civil servants. 
It is these men who are chieily affected by the rises in 
the Index Figure. When we said a few weeks ago that 
the salaries of Civil servants increased in accordance 
with the rises of the Inlex Figure, we ought to have said 
that the addition was not to the salary but to the bonus. 
It may be remarked that this is only a chepping of words, 
since the total payment increases when the index Figure 
rises under whatever name the payment passes. All the 
same, we do not wish to appear to be guilty of any 
exaggeration. The fact is, then, that when the Ministry of 
Labour announces an increase of five points in the Index 
Figure, one-twenty-sixth is added to the bonus. We 
ought also, we admit, to have pointed out when we wrote 
before that the bonus of the higher officials is comparatively 
insignificant, and that the additions are therefore corre- 
spondingly small; and that when salaries, plus bonuses, 
reach a certain point, all additions cease. The lower 
ranks are the real beneficiaries. The theory is that those 





| who are on the lowest level of payment are in danger of 
| falling into actual want, and in their case, therefore, the 
Pg “,* . 
continual additions to the bonus are a much more important 
matter. When all has been said, however, we maintain, 
first, that the regulation of additions in accordance with: 
the alleged cost of living is a highly dangerous principle, 
and, secondly, that it is particularly dangerous so long as 
there is any doubt about the accuracy of the Index Figure. 

Unfortunately, we cannot help feeling the gravest doubts. 
The New Statesman of November 27th, a paper friendly 
by disposition to the bureaucracy, as people who believe 
in State Socialism are bound to be, drew attention to the 
enormous increase in the cost of living which had just 
been announced by the Ministry of Labour :— 

“The cost of living, according to the official figures (whieh 
the Trade Unions regard as under-estimating the real 
increase), was at the beginning of this month 176 per cent. 
above the pre-war lovel and 12 per cent. above the 
level reached last month. Under normal conditions this 
immense increase would produce, in practically all incustries, 
demands for further wage advances. To some extent these 
demands may be checked by the rapid growth of unemploy- 
ment, but there is no doubt that they will be brought forward 
and pressed in a number of cases. ‘The figures announced by 
the Ministry of Labour are especially remarkable, when con- 
sidered in connection with the tigures given last month. ‘Then, 
the miners were actively pressing their wage claim, and the 
announcement of a considerable rise in the cost of living during 
September was expected. But when the figures came they 
showed only an inciease of 3 per cent. It is not unlikely that 
« good many Trade Unions will draw the conclusion that the 
increase was artificially kept down last month, when the miners’ 











case was under discussion, and that the abnormally high increase 


shown this month is to some extent a consequence of this aru- 
ficial depression. We are not ourselves making this charge 
against the Ministry of Labour, but it must be reimember t 


that the official cost of living figures are already suspect in tho 
Trade Union world, and this curious coincidence will undoubtedly 
tend to deepen the suspicion. 

It is not necessary to discuss whether or not the Index 
Figure ought to have been higher at the period which the 
New Statesman indicates. The point is that the New 
Slatesman questions the accuracy of the statistics. | 
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mistakes can be made in one direction, they can just as 
easily be made in the other. ; 

For our part we have long been conscious of a discrepancy 
between the signs of falling prices which we see all around 
gs in certain commodities and in the unchecked rise of 
the Index Figure. A little human experience is often a 
very wholesome corrective to the somewhat arid arts of 
the statistician. Such a corrective was supplied by Mr. 
J. Harroway, representing a large firm of grocers in Stock- 
port, in a recent letter to the Manchester Guardian. Com- 
menting on the fact that the index cost of living had reached 
176 per cent. increase over pre-war family budgets, he said : 
“In my opinion this 176 per cent. is quite a misstatement.” 
He boldly declared that if people would take the trouble 
to inquire into their own expenditure, they would find 
that the cost of living had not increased more than 100 per 
cent. Mr. Harroway then proceeded to give illustrations :— 

“ The cost of butter they give as 300 per cent. up, yet people 
only get loz. of butter per head and for the rest substitute 
margarine, which actually means a credit to reduction instead of 
increase. Then they include home-fed mutton, which no one 
can buy. Jams are given in the same way, in spite of the fact 
that for months jam has been a non-selling commodity. I 
could go on and take many of the articles in the Board of Trade 
list, and show that articles which have advanced beyond their 
real food value are not being purchased. Every grocer knows 
that his customers are taking substitutes for costly articles. 
Cheese consumption has increased 400 per cent., and it is taking 
the place of meat without sacrifice of food value, and so on.” 


Lord Sumner’s Committee estimated two years ago that 





from July, 1914, to July, 1918. Yet in 1918 the Board of 
Trade reported the rise equal to 138 per cent. Surely we 
must admit that there is very serious doubt indeed about 
the accuracy of the Index Figure when two independent 
bodies of inquirers can differ so widely. But perhaps the 
most striking argument which Mr. Harroway produces is 
the balance-sheet of the Stockport Co-operative Society :— 

“The Stockport Co-operative balance-sheet for September 28, 





1914, gives a membership of 10,514; these members represent | 
(although there is a small percentage of dual members) a family | 


of four; the average weekly purchase for the three months 
ending September 28th, 1914, was about Ils., and during the 
same pec riod in September, 1920, about 20s. per week. Could 
you get a better example in dealing with about 15,000 house- 
holds to-day that the cost of living is nearer 90 per cent. than the 
figures given in the Ministry of Labour’s budget ?” 

A further fall in the retail prices of certain goods is 
generally expected—expected because wholesale prices 
have almost universally fallen. Although wholesale prices 
have been falling, retail prices of some goods have been 
simultaneously rising. The figures look quite  incon- 
sistent, but of course there is an explanation. Exist- 
ing retail stocks have to be sold off before the fall in whole- 
sale prices benefits the consumer, and even where the 
existing stocks are small or ended it may still take some 
time for raw materials to be made up. 
prices are falling is, however, obvious enough. We see in 
the shops cheaper boots, cheaper clothes, cheaper articles 
made of rubber—for the price of raw rubber now yields 
no profit to the growers—and cheaper sugar. The wheat 
markets are also coming to the rescue. When the Govern- 
ment recently took 3d. off the bread subsidy, the price of the 
loaf rose by that exact amount. We were told that when 
the rest of the subsidy was removed, the price of the ‘loaf 
would probably rise another 2d. Hardly had this gloomy 
prediction been conveyed to the public when there was a 
slump in the wheat market. There seems to be no prospect 
now of the additional 2d. ever being added. 

Mr. Chamberlain has said in the House of Commons that 
he sees no reason to change the method by which Civil 
Servants’ salaries are now adjusted. The sense of all the 
Government arguments on the subject is that the minor 
salaries in the Civu Service must be adjusted somehow, 
and that though the present system may not be the best, 
It is added that it is up 
to those who complain to propose a better plan. We 
cannot accept this austere, not to say undesirable, concep- 
tion of the duties of a newspaper. But quite apart from 
that, we do seriously suggest that even while the present 
system exists there should be an inquiry into the compiling 
of the Index Figure. We have shown how much doubt 





none better has been suggested. 


That many retail | 
e |us a very simple and almost a humble reason for loving 
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would not be the remotest chance of paying off the war 
debt. Yet if Mr. Harroway does not err in his description 
of the manner in which the Index Figure is arrived at, 
the compilers work upon the principle that people can 
carry on in every way as before. If that is the principle it 
1s a wrong and immoral one, and it is a bad example to 
come from an important Government Department. We 
trust, therefore, that more questions will be asked in the 
House, and that if the questioners are not satisfied, 
they will press for an immediate inquiry. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

rJXHE PRINCE OF WALES always says the right 
thing and says it in the right way. His manner 
is as good as are his manners, and his smile is becoming as 
famous, as infectious, and as fascinating as Sir Harry 
Lauder’s twitching lip and sparkling eye. All this, we 
shamefacedly confess, paints an extremely disagreeable 
picture—the kind of picture which a healthy, sensible 
young man of the world like the Prince of Wales would 
absolutely detest. He might justifiably regard himself as 
being represented as one half a prig and the other half a 
cinema actor. Yet, though the Prince has not a touch of 
priggishness in him, not a touch of pose, self-consciousness, 

or of play-acting, our description is true. 
How are these apparently incompatible things to be recon- 
ciled ? In the Prince’s absolute sincerity. He says nice 


<ssphines : > | things not to ingratiate himself or to win people to him, but 
the average rise in household expenditure was 74 per cent. | = ogg _ ones 


because he is happy and wants to make other people happy, 
and because he is genuinely grateful for the enthusiasm and 
affection with which he is everywhere received. He smiles 
because he is good-tempered and not because he sets out 
deliberately to conquer our hearts. Again, though he 
shows himself very adroit at a compliment, not the most 
cynical man could pretend that the Prince was laying a trap 
to ensnare our sympathies or to flatter his hearers. His 
compliments never smell of the lamp. They are finished 
far more through happiness than pains. Take, for example, 
the passage about London in his speech last Tuesday. 
If one did not know the Prince it might be regarded as a 
most adroit and artful compliment. After warmly pro- 
claiming himself a Londoner, and praising the ancient 
City, which was “neither old in spirit nor in power,” he 
actually dared to use the word “love ”—a word which, 
as a rule, is never mentioned by Londoners in regard to 
their City. Then came what looks like the supremely 
“clever” touch, but was in reality, we are sure, nothing 
but the most innocent explanation of his love of London. 
Instinctively the Prince of Wales seems to have thought, 
“* Hallo ! I shall look an ass if I go on like this and patronize 
the greatest city in the world. I can be seen patting 
London on the shoulder and saying a kind word or two 
as if that was the greatest of honours.” In a flash he gives 


London—a reason which puts him and every one else at 
ease, and provides exacily the right moral atmosphere. 
‘** How indeed could I do otherwise, when London welcomes 
me with so much kindness and makes so warm an appeal 
to my affectionate gratitude?” One almost hears him 
add under his breath: “I had to say that. I don’t expect 
them to be grateful to me, but I did want to show how 
grateful I am to them.” 

It is a very happy fact that the Prince of Wales has got 


| this real charm ot heart as well as of manner, and that 


one can sympathize in his popular triumphs without feeling 
even for a moment the intellectual reservation that it is 
all very studied, clever, and ingenious. The perfect “ good 
form” of the Prince of Wales and his real goodness of 
heart carry the lines behind which all Englishmen are 
entrenched, not only with a rush but without the suggestion 
of the slightest sense of ** swank ” or delight in victory. To 
make the pace so hot and yet cause no feeling of reaction 
is an achievement granted to few. 

If the Prince of Wales had been in the least inclined to 
be intoxicated by his own smile or his own success, and 
had begun to value himself as a fascinator and a spell- 
binder, the result must have been not welfare but danger 
to the Empire. It would have ended sooner or later in a 


has been cast upon it even by those who might be expected big blunder, or in some way or other have caused 


to be its friends. 


We all have to adapt ourselves to | jealousy and annoyance and consequent reaction. As it is, we 


straitened circumstances, and if we did not do so there | get for once a poignant example of the political and social 
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value of good form, good manners, and perfect breeding. 
The Prince has shown that he can bear success, and success 
of a very heady kind, without being carried away, and yet 
without having to put up those mental barricades, reti- 
cences, or disguises, which are sure, sooner or later, to kill 
popular affection. The Prince of Wales can show natural 
feeling without ever giving himself away. He can also 
be dignified without being stand-offish or unsympathetic. 
He takes trouble, in spite of his naturalness, to avoid 
mistakes that hurt, and all this without producing the 
slightest sense of calculation. ev 

There was once a great hostess in a high official position 
who took enormous pains always to do the right thing. 
She studied the people with whom she had to come into 
contact, knew all about them and their ways, and con- 
trived always to say to them the easy, the pleasant, and 
the satisfying thing. When she shook hands with the 
endless stream of guests at her great receptions, you felt, 
while she was speaking to you, that you were the one man 
or woman whom she wanted to see. But then, alas! as 
one of her critics put it, she spoilt it all by looking over 
vour shoulder, at the next couple—you saw her preparing 
her perfectly spontaneous remark ! Somehow or other the 
Prince of Wales has contrived not to overstudy his part in 
this way. He lets himself go without coming croppers. 

The Prime Minister, arch-wizard of words, was never 
happier than when referring to the Prince of Wales on 
Tuesday; he spoke of “the joyous charm of his per- 
sonality ” and of his “ overflowing sympathy.” 

“He has been just as much at home in the remotest city 
of the Empire as in this great city of which he spoke in such 
terms of affection a few minutes ago (cheers), the city in which 
he has lived his life. He was just as much at home ia the cities 
of Canada, of Australia, and of New Zealand. And he was just 
as much at home in the wilderness as he was ia the cities (cheers), 
end with an Empire such as ours that is no mean accomplishment, 
for the future of this Empire may well lie hidden in the vast 
wilderness of those great regions. The Prince of Wales was 
just as much at home in the wilderness as in the city, and he 
won the hearts of all. (Cheers.) That is why, from the bottom 
of our hearts, we not merely drink his health, but we wish him 
health, we pray for his health, for his own sake, for the sake 
of the King and the Queen, who are so proud, and justly proud, 
of the success of their son, for the seke of this old country that 
has so many burdens to bear and is bearing them so gallantly, 
and can bear them all the more gallantly because it has the 
magnificent personality of the Prince of Wales to cheer it on.” 


In dealing with the Prince of Wales, the journalist who 
has time to reflect is apt to be like the lover in the play, 
“in a deuce of a dilemma.” Though the hearing or 
reading of a speech by the Prince of Wales makes him feel 
very sympathetic, he finds it very difficult not to be chilled 
by the thought that the Prince is obviously just the kind 
of man who will hate to have butter brought to him in a 
lordly dish. Unless, then, one can persuade oneself that 
one has caught for the moment the Prince of Wales’ 
delightful way of saying flattering things without a sus- 
picion of flattery, one is hard put to it. 

All the same, and at the risk of the Prince of Wales 
thinking one is overdoing it, one cannot refrain from saying 
a word as to the extremely successful way in which he 
managed the very difficult job of summarizing his tour in 
a formal speech. Considering the rivalry, not to give it a 
stronger name, of the great self-governing communities 
of the Empire, the boldest of men might have been excused 
if he had quailed at the danger of saying something which 
might accidentally grate upon the ears of a section of 
those to whom he was specially anxious to show gratitude. 
The greater the enthusiasm with which a traveller has been 
greeted, the more real is the need of avoiding a blunder. 
People who feel real affection for you are far more apt to 
be touchy than those who are politely indifferent. To 
judge by external evidence, the Prince seems to have felt 
no doubts or anxieties on this score. He rode at his 
fences at the Guildhail as straight and as naturally as he 
does in the hunting field, with, of course, the result that he 
took them all in the finest style and without a toss. 

We may quote, as an example, the Prince of Wales’ 
allusion to his American hosts. It would have been a 
great mistake not to have made it absolutely clear that 
his first and his chief debt of gratitude was due to his fellow- 
subjects of the Dominions. At the same time, a great 
opportunity would have been missed if he had seemed 
to shut the door on the other half of the English-speaking 








race or had given anyone the excuse for saying that he 
regarded them as foreigners with no claim on his special 
attention. What he said about his visit to San Diego and 
Honolulu was a perfect example of his instinctive tact. 

The post of liaison officer to the Empire has been filled 
by a personality perfectly designed for the job. 

“ Reserve with Frankness ; Art with Truth allied, 
Courage with Softness ; Modesty with Pride,” 

That is exactly what we wanted, and, by Jove, we have 
got it! 








THE MIND BEHIND THE PLOUGH. 

freee village life is very dull; that, at any rate, is the 

verdict of those young men and women who crowd 
into the towns and who are willing to put up with almost any 
degree of squalor in their surroundings in order to live under 
urban social conditions. Sweet ficlds, pure air, the joy of 
country sunshine and the peace cf country darkness are as 
nothing to them in comparison. Can rural sccial conditions 
be so changed as to render village life attractive enough to 
stem this exodus? The Village Club Avscciation, the report cf 
whese conference lies before us at the present moment, believes 
that it can. The various speakers maintain different points cf 
view, but they all agree that some common centre cf village life 
is at present the crying need of rural England. If this need 
could be satisfied a great deal of happiness and a great deal of 
dignity would be added, we think, to our national life. There 
is something of humiliation in the thought that the English 
people are deserting the soil. Four-fifths of our people (we quctoe 
these figures from the speech Sir Henry Rew, K.C.B., made 
at the conference we are speaking of) now live under urban 
conditions ; a good many of the remaining fifth go daily into 
the towns for their work. It is to the countryman that we look 
for specially national characteristics. The life of every great 
city is, in a sense, cosmepolitan. The Cockney is a person of 
wonderfully good nature, great courage, and some wit, but it 
would be somehow a blow to our national prestige if he were to 
be universally regarded as our representative, if other countries 
regarded the typical Englishman not as John Bull, the conven- 
tionalized figure of the farmer, but as the conventional Ceckney. 
The best and cleverest boys and girls desert to the towns not 
because they prefer town work, but because they prefer town 
leisure. It is hardly to be wondered at, for at present the leisure 
hours of the hand-workers in the country are mostly empty. 
The countryman gees mentally hungry. His wages are now 
sufficient to give him a high standard of physical life. The man 
behind the plough is well fed, but the mind behind the plough 
is famished, and agriculture suffers not only for want of enough 
hands, but for want of good heads to direct them. The farm 
labourer demands to be put upon “a higher level of efficiency 
and reward.” Reward in the sense of wages he has got, but a 
man wants more than money: he wants the amenities of life. 
The soldiers returned to the land are deeply discontented, and 
those who remained at home to keep the country in bread are 
no longer willing to accept their old of no-account position in the 
country. They desire, or the best of them desire, those advantages 
with which a community can provide itself but an individual 
cannot. 

The idea of a village club is obviously no new thing. Many 
were set up before the war, and many have failed. The chief 
reason of this failure is, in the belief of Mr. Nugent Harris (tho 
chief organizer of the Village Clubs Asscciation and the mest 
interesting of the speakers reported), due to their cribbed, 
cabined, and confined surroundings. The experiment was not 
made upon a scale which gave it any chance of success. “It is 
impossible to develop the real club atmosphere, let alone the 
community spirit,” in such places. In the Final Report of the 
Committee of Adult Education set up by the Ministry of Recon- 
struction the following words occur: “ The State cannot create 
a new social spirit, but it can provide opportunities for its growth 
and expression. One of the chief of these opportunities is the 
village institute, and we can think of no more profound and far. 
reaching piece of rural reconstruction than the provisicn cf 
buildings expressly designed as a fccus of the special activities 
of village communities.” The same Committee go on to suggest 
that such building schemes should be subsidized by Government, 
and makes what we feel sure will seem to our readers an extrava- 
gant proposition as to the scale upon which this should be accom- 
plished. The Government should, they think, give, “ as demand 
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arises, to Parish or Rural District Councils through the County 
Councils in respect of capital expenditure amounting to ninety 
per cent. of the total cost. The remaining ten per cent. to be 
raised locally.’ Encouraged by this opinion, the Village Clubs 
Association approached the Government with a view to getting 
disused Army huts handed over to properly constituted bodies 
representing village communities to serve as temporary club 
premises. The reply of the Government was, we are given to 
understand, “disappointing”; nevertheless, in some instances 
such huts have been obtained. We are told of a village in Shrop- 
shire which has raised money to buy a large hut at a cost of five 
hundred pounds ; it will cost a thousand pounds to transport, 
re-erect, and equip it. Fifteen hundred pounds is a large 
sum, but, judging by the papers before us, it does not seem 
very difficult to raise money in villages at the moment. The 
labourer is better off than he has ever been ; the farmer is more 
anxious to please him, and neither the one nor the other has 
the habit of extravagance or the means of frittering away 
income such as present themsclves at every step to the town- 
dweller. From Lancashire, again, comes an account of a village 
of only 450 inhabitants which has already raised £1,000 towards 
the erection of a village institute which is to comprise a women’s 
reading-room and women’s sewing-room, a stage and green- 
rooms, a large room for a men’s club with fuil-sized billiard- 
table, hot and cold baths, central heating, and a shelter for 
All this the inhabitants have every hope of shortly 
seeing completed. A smallholder of thirty acres has given the 
land, and a bowling-green has already been started. Such a 
club as this represents, we imagine, the desideralum of tho Village 
Club Asscciation, though one of the speakers whose words we 
have quoted desires much more—a cinema show, a library, and 


bicycles. 


lectures. 

All our readers who care for village life ought to make them- 
selves acquainted with this scheme as it is set forth by its 
inaugurators. A few criticisms will, we think, occur to them all; 
but obviously every scheme of rural improvement would require 
essential modifications according to the various counties in 
which it was tried. Throughout the speeches we have read it 
seems to be taken for granted that farmers and labourers will 
make use cf the same club, and the speakers also deprecate 
any idea of a club in any sense run from above, if we may be 
permitted the expression. We cannot help thinking that the 
“class” question will prove a difficulty even in these demo- 
cratic days. It is not unnatural that employers and employed 
who see quite enough of one another at work should like to 
spend their leisure separately. It is also pretty certain that 
young people of the different strata of society will not be content 
to play together unless the objection to their inter-marriage 
should pass away. We think also that while a club might easily 
be wrecked by the too-officious if well-meaning interference of 
the richer members of the community, it is not unnatural nor 
undesirable that those with most leisure and most money 
should bear the heaviest part of the initial burden of work and 
expense. If they do so, it will be exceedingly difficult to prevent 
them from having too much say in the management. If their 
help is altogether declined, the whole thing in many places will 
inevitably fall through. These, however, are matters which 
rall for adjustment, and much might be done to make the 
20mmunity of one mind by the holding of classes and the giving 
of lectures on subjects, notably agriculture, of a nature to 
interest every one—every one, that is, from the richest to the 
poorest who has a more direct interest in the speeding of the 
plough than that which comes of his desire for a cheap lcaf. 


THE CHILD AND THE TOY. 

A’ this time of year a great: many people are buying toys 

: who do so at no other. Parents, of course, do not come 
into this class, for who having a nursery does not occasionally 
fall before the impulse of buying an “ un-birthday, un-Christmas 
present’? ? It is difficuls enough for parents to givo toys 
judiciously. ‘‘The Public’ sometimes seem rather uncertain 
in their reception of a new object. Directly it has ceased to be a 
present—that is about half an hour after the last piece of brown 
paper has been taken off—it may cease to have any attraction 
icr its new cwner. If it has been an expensive purchase, this 
generally makes the dono feel, according to his temperament, 
annoyed either with himself or with the child. How much moro 
in the dark is an uncle or aunt, a godfather or godmother ? 
These are apt to go to a shup and ask the young lady for a toy 
* Suitable Sgr a little boy of five, you know ; nct too expensive.” 








Probably the shop young lady’s acquaintance with the minds 
of little boys of five is not a very wide one. Something may be 
bought which very soon bores the child. But this boredom 
can be foreseen by the instructed, for it almost certainly follows 
quite well-established rules. There are guiding principles. 
Children’s ways and habits are a good deal less diverse than 
those of grown-up people. Allowing a certain margin for 
individual idiosyncrasies, it ought always to be possible to think 
of toys that will be certain to please any child of any age. I 
say advisedly to think of toys, for it would not always be possible 
to buy them. 

Toy-making has immensely improved lately. It is, indeed, as 
I have said before in these columns, at the moment sesthetically 
one of the most advanced of the Applied Arts; but there area few 
principles which toy-makers and toy-choosers ought to bear in 
mind. For instance, I think toy-makers do not make a necessary 
distinction between toys proper and what we might call “ nursery 
ornaments.” Ina nursery with which I am familiar, a great deal 
of pleasure is derived by its inhabitants from a brightly coloured 
silhouette of a horse and another of a ship made (by the Chelsea 
Furnishing Company) of three-ply wood and set upon rockers. 
These charming objects are not strong enough to be toys; they 
stand on the top of the two nursery cupboards, high out of reach 
of all except Nannie, who is frequently requested to give them 
the touch that sets them rocking. The Chelsea Furnishing 
Company sells these as toys, but in that capacity either would be 
that most horrid of disappointments—a toy with which yeu 
cannot do anything and which is easily broken. 

There is another thing that the makers of the most beautiful 
modern toys do not always bear in mind. One sometimes, for 
example, hears both designers and critics say, “* But would a 
child really like that?” The answer is, of course, “ That 
depends on the child’s age.”” There is almost more difference 
between a child of two and a child of twelve than between a child 
of twelve and a grown-up of twenty-two. I think in the toyshops 
of the future toys will be divided into, first, tcys and nursery 
ornaments and, secondly, into groups according to the eges 
of the children for whom they are intended. Toy-makers 
will always have a definite type of “consumer” in mind. A 
baby till it is four or five months old does not, as a rule, want a 
toy at all, but at about that age it will begin to find a rattle 
extremely pleasant. If that rattle be hard or heavy the baby 
will, however, bang itself about the head and scratch itself 
severely with it; one that is not strongly made will very scon 
get broken; one that is painted will disagree with the baby. 
On the whole, probably celluloid rattles are the best ; but these, 
unfortunately, are very rarely to be had sufficiently strong to 
withstand use by a really determined and resourceful baby, 
whose legitimate occupation—research into the nature of things 
in general—will include determined as well as random efforts at 
its analysis or destruction. At about nine months old a child 
begins to like soft animals, bath toys, and simple picture-bocks. 
Really admirable and delightful soft toys are now made for very 
small children. It is particularly important here to consider 
the price, as however strongly toys are made, they cannot, as a 
rule, in the nature of things stand the ravages of a teddling child 
for more than a month or two. Messrs. Dean’s soft “‘ rag” 
toys are particularly good. For example, their “ Tru-to-Life” 
Baby Puck, stands more than a foot high, costs only 2s. €d., is 
charmingly dressed, and has a delightful, realistic face. For the 
children who can just walk, the same maker's “‘Scootazco”’ Fears 
areadmirable. Theycan be pulled along on alittle wheeled stand 
and cost 3s. These makers even supply dolls 12 inches high, 
from ls. to 1s. 6d., but these should be chosen with care. Some 
of them are of the tiresome comic type—‘‘ Charlie Chaplin” 
or “ Gilbert the Filbert,’ creatures of such forced humour thet 
they are apt to blunt the child’s sense cf amusement for less 
obvious jokes. Oi course, at these prices one cannot expect 
every virtue, but it is a pity that Messrs. Dean’s do not make 
their toys in better colours. Much the best bath toys to be had 
at the moment are the “* Sorbo” rubber sponge fishes. They are 
beautiful in colour and cannot break. By the time the child is 
three it is no longer waste of money to get it slightly mcro 
expensive toys. Perhaps the best to beat for the 
child of three, four, and five are Messrs. Liberty's, Heal’s, 
Furnishing Company in Sloane 


” 
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Harrods, and the Chelsea 
have seen this 


Square. Quite the best dolls that I year 
(taking into consideration the various qualitica which dolls 
should have—strength, beauty, and moderate prie2) are 


those with carved wooden heads, made by some provincial 
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Women’s Institute for Messrs. Liberty. They represent very 
bucolic little boys and girls, respectively in smccked frocks and 
sun-bonnets and aprons, and are quite delightful. There are 
also admirable tigers at the same shop, extraordinarily realistic, 
and well modelled. Heal’s and the other two furnishing shops 
are perhaps best for wooden toys. The Chelsea Furnishing 
Company have extremely nice hobby-horses with beautiful and 
boldly designed heads and delightful bright-coloured frills and 
bells—brilliant green, purple, or striped blue. The best rocking- 
horses I have ever seen are to be had at Heal’s—magnificent 
post-impressionist creatures, with purple or flame coloured 
manes, and whose every line expresses speed. These creatures 
fulfil two functions—they are both toys and nursery orna- 
ments. Both at WHeal’s and at the Chelsea Furnishing 
Company children’s love of gay colour is properly considered. 
Some of the nursery ornaments reach what is indisputably a 
very high level of art. At Heal’s, for instance, there is a 
chariot drawn by two horses, designed by a Dutch architect 
named Wigdeveld, which is worthy of a primitive Greek artist. 
It is both too beautiful and too expensive to bea toy. Mr. Hugh 
Gee, a young artist who has taken up toy-designing, has some 
charming barrel-organs, strong in substance and attractive in 
colour, which can be had at Heal’s. 

Probably most children will not get full enjoyment out 
of a doll’s house till they are five or six. Little children 
do not, as a rule, care very much for things on a very small 
scale; their fingers are too clumsy to be able to handle small 
toys easily, and, as Madame Montessori points out, things for 
their use should always be comparatively large and simple in 
shape. By the time they are five or six, however, their increasing 
powers of muscle co-ordination and their consciousness of growing 
bigger themselves are both gratified by little intricate toys, and 
of all little toys perhaps the doll’s house remains the most 
delightful. I wish that Mr. Gee or M. Wigdeveld, or some of 
the many other artist toy-designers would turn their attention 
to planning a really good architectural doll’s house. I have 
searched fairly diligently, but have nowhere been able to find a 
satisfactory one. Copies of the jerry-builder’s worst efforts, 
complete with sham bow-windows and Ruabon bricks, are still 
with us, and even the best designs never seem to rise higher 
than the desperately picturesque suburban type found in the 
richer garden cities. The same low standard obtains in the 
furniture. it has not kept up with grown-up furniture at all. 
In the eighteenth century the mest delightful ‘‘ Georgian” 
dolls’ houses were made, dignified little structures with their 
orders and cornices, sash windows, and pediments. 

The male equivalent to the doll’s house is, of course, the tin 
soldier. Soldiers seem difficult to get now, probably because 
many of them were made in Germany. Their design should 
offer great possibilities to the artist toy-makers, as should also 
the cannon, fortifications, baggage trains, and savage adversaries 
which supplement them. 

The reader will perhaps notice that I have made no mention 
of the Montessori apparatus, for of course, strictly speaking, 
the line of demarcation between toys and educational apparatus 
is, and always should be, an arbitrary one. I have said nothing 
about this because at present it is extremely hard to get and 
very expensive; also it would be obviously impossible in 
the course of a short article to explain its use and the object 
with which it was designed. I cannot help thinking, how- 
ever, that it would be a very good thing if the artist toy-makers 
acquainted themselves with the principles according to which 
the apparatus is designed. For, as a glance round any of the 
Christmas exhibitions will show, there is a tendency among 
the best of the workers to regard the toy “as a thing 
in itself’? and to forget the child. On the other hand, the 
Montessori toys, if their shapes cannot be modified, might be 
very much improved as to colour, and such things as the designs 
of the letters and the patterns used. I think that if a rapproche- 
ment in this direction were etlected the exhibitions next Christmas 
might show a decided advance on those of this year, good as 
they are. A. W.-E. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
a 
THE ECONOMY CAMPAIGN, 
(To roe Epirok or tHe “ Spscrator.’’] 
Sir,—I am writing this letter before the much-discussed 
Economy Debate has taken place in the House of Commons, 








and it remains to be seen whether the tone of that debate 
will rise to a higher level than in the autumn of last year 
Cn that occasion it will be remembered that, although a 
few months earlier Ministers had appeared to take a most 
serious view of the position, when it came to the “ full 
dress ” debate the Prime Minister, and even the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, adopted a tone almost of levity, ill- 
befitting the actual conditions at the time, and stil] less 
those which have subsequently arisen. Moreover, on two 
occasions during recent weeks thoughtful men have been 
gravely disturbed by further utterances from Government 
quarters with regard to the national finances. A few 
weeks ago the Ministerial Whip issued a statement in 
defence of the present scale of national expenditure which 
by its feebleness occasioned almost as much uneasiness 
as the expenditure itself. Still more recently, when 
speaking as the chief guest at a gathering of the Federation 
of British Industries, the Prime Minister struck a most 
unfortunate note when he declared that it was up to the 
people of the country to give the Government a lead in 
the matter of economy. Not only is it the duty of govern- 
ments under any circumstances to give the lead, rather 
than to follow, but in the present instance the obligation 
of Ministers in that respect is enormously increased by the 
fact that admittedly the lead in the direction of extrava- 
gance was given by the Government and the Spending 
Departments. 

Therefore, it is certainly in no spirit of over-optimisin 
that the City is awaiting the result of Thursday’s Economy 
Debate, though by reason of the rising tide of public 
opinion against Government extravagance it seems pro- 
bable that there will be an absence of the levity which 
characterized the debate of last year. Meanwhile there 
are one or two points connected with this question of 
national economy which are specially discussed in City 
circles at the present time, and I am placing them before 
you because they are at least practical, and it will be 
interesting to see whether they play any part in Thursday’s 
debate. I am inclined to think that for the very reason 
that they are practical, and go to the root of the matter, 
they may not arise. 

The first point is, in a sense, one in favour of the spenders 
rather than the economists. It is this: That those 
who demand an immediate cutting down of expenditure 
to, say, £200,000,000 are practically asking the impossible, 
and to that extent are really furnishing the spenders with 
an effective reply. In other words, it is well to recognize 
that for the moment, at all events, the unavoidable 
expenditure must surely exceed the sum named. There are 
many items of expenditure concerning which opinions may 
differ, but to deal for a moment with those items which 
are beyond dispute, it may be recalled, in the first place, 
that, as the Z'imes has quite properly pointed out during 
the past week, allowance must be made for the diminished 
purchasing power of the £. In other words, if we were 
to take the normal pre-war expenditure of £183,000,U0C0 
(£208,000.000 less £25,000,000 for debt service), end 
allow for a rise of not far short of 200 per cent. in prices, 
we should find that, without any special extra expenditure, 
outlays for supplies on the pre-war basis would reach a 
total of at least £520,000,000. In consequence, however, 
of the enormous increase in the Debt, we have a total 
new debt service of £350,000,000, while in addition we have 
an item under the head of Pensions of £150,000,000. If, 
therefore, those two items are added to the total of 
£520 000.000, we get an aggregate total of £1,020,000,000, 
which seems for the moment to be almost the irreducible 
minimum, so long as the price-level of commodities and 
wages is maintained. On the other hand, there is, of course, 
all the greater reason to reduce the expenditure which at 
present is far above that level, because in addition to the 
actual amount saved, the effect would in all probability 
be to occasion a decline in prices themselves and a gradual 
restoration of the purchasing power of money. In other 
words, national economy oi the right kind will mean a 
freeing of industry from bureaucratic control which cramps 
progress at every point and, as has been said a thousand 
times, stimulates non-productive at the expense of pro- 
ductive activities. 

Nevertheless, even when allowance is made for tlcse 
items of inevitable expenditure—for it is imposgitie to 
challenge either ihe amount for debt service or the amount 
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for pensions—there still remains an ample margin for 
drastic economy in expenditure which only the strong 
force of public opinion will obtain. The next point, there- 
fore, in which the City is interested is whether those who 
take part in Thursday’s debate will really get to close 
grips with such items of expenditure as Mesopotamia, the 
costly scheme of education, and above all, the new depart- 
ments as represented by Transport, Labour, &c., and 
whether there will be a bold demand for the de-control of 
industries. With regard to these items of expenditure, 
it is essential that the facts should be boldly faced, and 
that the maxim of cutting the cuat according to the cloth 
should be constantly kept in mind. Already the City 
notices that in some quarters there is a disposition to 
regard the item for education as something which on no 
account must be touched. That, however, is not the 
opinion of business men at the present time. Not only is 
it a question of whether we can afford for the next few 
years to maintain the cost of education at the huge amount 
which is entered in the balance-sheet, but also whether 
it is desirable that many of its rigid regulations with regard 
to the age for leaving school, &c., should apply. 

There is one matter, however, in which the City is par- 
ticularly concerned, and it is this. It is common ground 
that there should be a cut of at least £200,000,000 in the 
expenditure as it stands in the current balance-sheet. 
That being so, the City wants to know why it is 
that an extravagant Government should be allowed 
to bring in each year some hundreds of millions (repre- 
senting the proceeds of realized assets) as ordinary revenue. 
Those assets were purchased out of loans, and their pro- 
ceeds should be strictly allocated to debt-redemption. 
Moreover, the City’s criticism is based not simply upon 
academic considerations, but on the practical point that 
power to use these sums constitutes a constant menace 
to the cause of economy. Whatever may be the result 
of Thursday’s debate, it will only be a short episode, and 
some other great matter of public interest might easily 
arise, diverting the attention of the public mind at the 
moment from the question of the national finances. 
On the other hand, the Government are faced all the time 
with having to establish an equilibrium in their balance- 
sheets; and therefore the question is whether, when they 
are framing their estimates for the coming year, there 
should be this great temptation to defer a drastic cutting 
down in expenditure. If the House of Commons were to 
insist upon the proceeds of assets being allocated to debt 
redemption, Ministers would then be faced in their turn 
with the straight alternative of cutting down expenditure 
or of imposing in the new Budget still more drastic 
taxation. The latter course they know to be virtually 
impossible, and economy would have to come. If, however, 
they were able, by means of the use of these assets as 
revenue—and they still amount to many hundreds of 
millions—to present a Budget with a comparatively small 
cut in expenditure, but with perhaps some concession to 
the taxpayer as regards Excess Profits Duty, at all events, 
public opinion jor the moment might be soothed, though 
the cause of real economy would have been still further 
impaired. If the Government are in carnest in their 
determination both to redeem debt and to effect economy, 
they will impose no obstruction to proposals for 
allocating these proceeds of assets to their proper use. If, 
on the contrary, unnecessary spending departments are 
prepared to fight for their existence, and the Government 
are determined to support them, we shall find that on this 
important practical question, to which the City attaches 
the utmost importance, little will be heard in Thursday’s 
debate. It is in fact a crucial test of sincerity.—I am, Si, 
yours faithfully, ONLOOKER. 

The City, December 8th. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
—————_—<—_- 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fili treble the space.) ——- 

THE INDEPENDENT LIBERAL PARTY AND THE IRISH 
QUESTION. 
{To tne Epitor or rae “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I am a Liberal and a Home Ruler, though what I am 
going to say may make it doubtful to those of my own faith 





whom I venture to criticize My sympathies are with the 
Independent Liberals. I regard Mr. Asquith as the most 
wronged and calumniated man (with the exception, perhaps, 
of Lord Haldane) in English politics. I am an old admirer of 
Mr. Lloyd George, clinging desperately on the slenderest 
grounds to the hope that he will emerge from his compromising 
position prepared to fight as mightily as ever for causes he 
seems to be selling for a very low market price. I want to 
say that, if it is his intention to allow the Conservative Party 
to undo the work of Cobden, Gladstone, Campbell-Bannerman, 
Mr. Asquith, and himself, the Independent Liberals are playing 
right into his hands. They are throwing away Free Trade with 
both hands. They are for a generation committing the land 
question to the party that invariably legislates in the interests 
of landowners. Unless Free Trade be maintained, not only 
will England be subjected to disorders to which those of Ireland 
will furnish no parallel, but she will lose the one material 
security she has against the active hostility of other nations 
and make the holding of her enormous Empire impossible. 
Unless the land question be grappled with earnestly and soon 
the wildest experimental quackery, intensifying existing 
industrial diseases, will threaten our manufacturing pre- 
eminence with its death-stroke. And all for what? That the 
Independent Liberal Party may show its sympathy for an 
association of conspirators in Ireland that utterly despises it 
and would contemptuously reject any Home Rule offer it could 
make and carry on its present methods in frustrating the efforts 
of even a majority of friendly Irishmen to operate its 
machinery. What does it hope to gain? Not office surely? Not 
the expulsion of the present Government? The one thing that 
will keep the Government in power, reprisals or no reprisals, is 
its Irish policy, and that for two definite reasons—one, that 
most people would dread the uncertainty in beginning all over 
again with a Government that had no agreed proposals to male 
and would be faced by an opposition to any proposal more ruth- 
less, more uncompromising, and more confident because of what 
it would regard as its own triumph; the other, that there are 
hundreds of thousands of people who do not see policies 
theoretically or test them by fundamental principles, but whose 
common sporting antipathies have been aroused by _ black- 
guardly and cowardly attacks upon honest policemen and 
officials until now they confess to a sympathy with reprisals 
and see almost justification in the very word. Orators in the 
comforting but blinding atmosphere of party meetings may 
pooh-pooh this and say they hear opinions to the contrary. Of 
course they do. They are in the swirl of the current and do 
not notice the off-takes that silently steal away from the main 
stream. I have for thirty years taken an active interest in 
our politics. I have worked hard for my party. Latterly I 
have travelled much over the length and breadth of England, 
making it my business to get the opinion of the common man. 
I have met all sorts and conditions on familiar terms. I rarely 
meet Conservatives. My lines are not cast in such pleasant 
places. Nearly all of the unobtrusive sort I have sounded 
vote Liberal or Labour, not because they are enthusiasts, but 
because it has been their practice so to do. With scarcely an 
exception they have declared that the Sinn Feiners have cooled 
them on the question of Home Rule. They will respond to the 
fighting challenge by fighting. Liberalism cannot afford to lose 
their support even if it be not quite as strong as I think it is. 
If either the Labour or the Liberal Party thinks it can win on 
its attitude towards the Government’s Irish policy it is barking 
up the wrong tree. Its discomfiture will be the most utter and 
confounding in its history, and the Tories would make this an 
absolute certainty if they first gave an unmistakable assurance 
that they would not introduce even a modicum of Protection. 

I freely concede that the first question should not be Victory, 
but Justice. Well, let Independent Liberals search the 
hearts. Are they quite sure that Justice is their consumi? 
motive? Would they not be doing far better for Ireland a: 
for their own claims on the constituencies if they sincerely and 
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generously assisted the Government with the experiment em- 
bodied in the present Home Rule Bill, making it as much a 
non-party question as the war and as it should be now that the 
principle of Home Rule is accepted by all parties? Mr. 
Asquith’s ministry carried a measure which it found im- 
possible because not acceptable to both Irish parties. Mr. 
Lloyd George offers each Irish party its own organization and 
makes provision for future coalition by agreement. With a 
strong. traditiona] prejudice against any Tory proposal I have 
fallen back on my conscience and tried to take a detached and 
impartial view. I have come to these conclusions: 

That Sinn Feinism cannot be negotiated with because it will 

not he. 


That by its resort to force and dastardly methods it has 1] 


lost all 
claim to be negotiated with. 

That the paramount duty is to stamp out this force and this 
disereditable and discredited society. 

That Sinn Fein cannot be said to be representative of all the 
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That “ Dominion Home Rule ” is a mere incantation betraying 
an absence of thorough thought on a very special and 
distinct problem. : 7 

That the @overnment Bill may not be perfect—in fact, is not— 
but it is a beginning. If the experiment should fail after 
Sere Domeety tried it can be amended. x 3 

That if Ulster should make a success of it there will be evidence 
that the South could. 

That if Ulster should not, England will get assistance thereby 
from the most unquestionable quarter as to what amend- 
ments would be required for both North and South. 

That it is therefore the duty of both Opposition Parties to turn 
squarely to Sinn Fein and say: “‘ You are injuring your own 
cause, You cannot bully Britain, We detest your methods 
and will assist the Government to defeat them. Expect 
nothing from us till they have ceased. Begin with the 
measures of Home Rule that you can get, try them well, 
and help us to make them better.” 


The Independent Liberal Party’s criticism of the Govern- 
ment’s alleged encouragement of reprisals seems to me neither 
fair nor ingenuous, let alone generous. It shows no sympathy 
for the great difficulties. It is accompanied by a belated con- 
demnation of the provoking atrocities which is confined to 
formal resolutions and parenthetic introductions to burning 
words against reprisals. It is coolly oblivious of the original 
and unpardonable failure to blaze out in wrath against the 
first assassinations. It looks like a calculated realization of the 
value of the charge as a party weapon and does not convince 
the public. It asks us to believe that the Ministry are not oniy a 
group of liars, but such fools as not to see their interest in 
heing clear of the offence. It ignores the repeated assurances 
of Sir Hamar Greenwood. It does not disprove his statements 
hy confronting him in the House with discrepant speeches, 
orders, letters, or even hints. Surely, if it has been difficult to 
put down crimes it would be more difficult to prevent reprisals. 
[ asked an Irishman if the Government was really getting the 
hetter of the Sinn Feiners. ‘‘ No,” he said, “ not the Govern- 
ment, but we are.” “Do you mean by reprisals?” I asked. 
His answer—‘‘ Yes, and there is no other way ”—showed me 
plainly what a handful the Irish Secretary hed in both sections. 
Would not the Independent Liberals do infinitely more to stop 
reprisals if they joined the battle front with the Ministry 
against the originating cause? To me Mr. Asquith has been 
almost an idol and Sir John Simon a cherished hope. I thought 
the Prime Minister’s references to them at the Constitutional 
Club egotistically mocking and entirely wanting in dignity, but 
I would like to see them take a different line from that which 
they are taking. Is it too late to look for truces inside as well 
us outside the House? It would be an example and an inspira- 
tion to the Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., A Lipera.. 





CONSPIRACIES AND COMMON SENSE. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “* Spectator.’’) 

Sirn,—You have rendered good service by your wise articles 
dealing with the grave dangers which threaten us at home and 
abroad, There is, of course, no organized general conspiracy 
directed by a central body to wreck the British Empire; but 
there are many hostile forces, consciously and unconsciously, 
co-operating with that object. As you point out, the “ con- 
epiracy at Petrograd and Moscow is so open and plain as hardly 
to deserve the name of a conspiracy.” That is true, because 
Lenin, Trotsky, and their confederates openly avow their aims; 
but they employ secret agencies acting with the ¢o-called 
“Nationalist ” movements in India and Egypt, with the 
revolutionary party in this country and in Ireland, and with 
Anglo-phobes in America. The close connexion between the 
various groups of conspirators is too little understood. The 
Bolshevik group is at work throughout the East, and in 
co-operation with the Turkish National Party, represented by 
Kemal, it has helped to foment the troubles in Mesopotamia, 
nud may create chaos in Persia. In Palestine, the Zionist 
Party, which has aflinities with some anti-British elements, 
appears to be forcing us into a policy which will lead to 
disastrous results in the Near East. The remarkable corre- 
spondence between the subversive movements which menace 
the world today and the sinister projects explained in the 
“Protocols” is not accidental. Most countries are now sub- 
jected to the influence of a propaganda—partly open and 
partly secret—which shows a curious consistency of purpose. 
It would require a stout volume to elucidate the nature and 
the interaction of the various conspiracies which are operating 
to estrange great nations, to keep the world in ferment, and to 
threaten civilization. If our Empire is one of the principal 
objects of attack, it is because the British people represent in 
a special sense the forces of order and real liberty. Marx was 
right in asserting that world revolution could not succeed 
unless Great Britain was involved, and that the revolution here 
must be engineered from the outside, because it was not in 
accordance with our national characteristics. 

When you, Sir, turn to the remedies, I am convinced that 








your views are perfectly sound. We must face dangers 
boldly, “conduct a stern and open offensive” against the 
powers of darkness, and “ use the broadsword of truth and 
honour.” Unfortunately at the present time truth is difficult 
to ascertain, and I agree with you that the Government has 
been too sparing and often too late in communicating to the 
public revelations of which we and other peoples ought to be in 
possession. There is, however, a reservation which may 
fairly be made. If the Government secures secret information 
which, if followed up, may lead to intervention with a view 
to checkmate conspiracy, reticence is justified. 

Our psychology is such that apathy is more likely to prevail 
than undue alarm, and there is one consideration which I 
believe has been too generally ignored. In our easy-going 
fashion we permit red revolution, armed rebellion, and even 
murder to be openly advocated. We have now become ro 
tender to what are called “ political” crimes, that a Govern- 
ment which acted strongly for preventive purposes could not 
count on whole-hearted support, and would certainly be 
attacked for unnecessary interference with the much-abused 
conception of public liberty. It follows that until serious 
outrages, appealing forcibly to our dull imagination, have 
actually occurred there is reluctance to take measures which 
would avert them. In other words, the State can protect 
itself, in face of the sentimentality which is now widely 
prevalent, only when a favourable atmosphere has been 
created by outrages too startling to be disregarded. It would 
be easy to show that this mental attitude has been directly 
responsible for the death of innocent people. This form of 
sentimentality, coupled with total ignorance of conditions and 
forces in the outside world on the part of the masses now 
beginning to wield political power, is a distinct danger to the 
security and orderly progress of modern democracies.—I am, 
Sir, &e., SxyDENAAM. 

GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
[To tHe Epitor or tus “* Srectator.’’) 

Sim,—Let us pass the Government of Ireland Bill, which 
appears to me to grant to Ireland all that Great Britain 
can reasonably be expected to give her. Supposing those 
who desire that Ireland be united under a single Parlia- 
ment could carry the day? What would happen? In 
the present temper of the people a Parliament would be 
elected of the most advanced and revolutionary characier. 
A resolution would at once be proposed and carried separating 
Ireland from Great Britain and the Empire, and estab- 
lishing a republic. The voice of Ulster would be drowned 
by voices of an excited and bitter majority calling for revenge 
on England and separation from the Empire. What would 
Great Britain do under these circumstances? There is only 
one answer to this question. She would have to face civil war 
and reconquest. What is the objection to the present Bill? 
It is said that no party in Ireland is in favour of it. This is 
true, but it is also true that no party is in favour of the Act 
of 1914, nor has any popular support been obtained in Ireland 
for any solution of the difficulty short of that of complete 
separation, which Great Britain could not possibly accept. 

The Prime Minister said on November llth: “ There is 
nothing that Great Britain would be better pleased with than 
a frank reconciliation with Ireland.’”’ We all share this feel- 
ing. Where can you find a better instrument to bring about 
this “frank reconciliation’? than the present Bill? Mr. 
Asquith and some others advocate what they call “ Dominion 
Home Rule,” but they know that they do not mean under this 
name the same kind of Dominion Home Rule which we see in 
our overseas sister nations, for Mr. Asquith has himself said 
that he would not permit Ireland to have a navy, nor pre- 
sumably would he accord to Ireland the right to secede from 
the Empire. Although the right to secede from the Empire 
is not mentioned in any statute, we all know that Great 
Britain would not forcibly oppose secession from the 
Empire on the part of Australia or of Canada, if they ever 
seriously demanded such a severance of the political connexion 
with the Mother Country. The loyalty of their populations, 
and the great geographical distances which eeparate them from 
the Mother Country, differentiate their case from that of 
Treland, separated by only twenty-five miles from the coast of 
Scotland. It is therefore misleading to talk of Dominion Home 
Rule when considering the question of Ireland; and if such a 
Bill were passed with the limitations mentioned by Mr. 
Asquith, Great Britain would be met by an outburst from 
Ireland saying that here was another instance of Great 
Britain’s hypocrisy, cunning, and breach of faith in offering 
them Dominion Home Rule and giving them something entirely 
different—and we should be reproached by the whole world for 
sharp political practices in taking advantage of the ignorance 
and good faith of the masses of the Irish people. Mr. Asquith 
has agreed, on behalf of his party, unat Ulster must not be 
coerced. Peopled as she is by a million inhabitants of entirely 
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different blood from those who reside in the Provinces of Con- 
naught and Munster, and in a great measure in Leinster, she 
ig entitled, by all the most modern dicta of international 
Jurists, to the right of self-determination, and she claims this 
right with no uncertain voice. 

In my opinion, there must, therefore, be two Parliaments in 
Ireland, whether we like it or not, until the two races of their 
own free will choose to unite in one Parliament. Now this 
is exactly what the Government of Iyeland Bill does. It 
recognizes these racial differences, and gives the right to choose 
a Parliament of its own to each race wherever it can show a 
majority. 

But it creates a Central Council in the words of Clause 2 of 
tho Bill “with a view to the eventual establishment of a 
Parliament for the whole of Ireland, and to bringing about 
harmonious action between the Parliaments and Governments 
of Southern Ireland and -Northern Ireland.” So that when- 
ever the Irish people desire to unite in one Parliament the 
machinery is provided which shall automatically carry out 
their desire. 

What can be wiser or fairer? We all know that there is no 
possibility at present of an immediate accomplishment of the 
purposes of this or of any other Bill. The country is in teo 
disturbed a condition, but already there are signs that the 
Government has obtained a mastery over the assassination 
gangs which have terrorized the people, so that no man dared 
to speak or to act unless he belonged to the party of disorder. 
As soon as liberty of speech and action are restored, a great 
change will occur, and the conservative elements in the 
country will make it possible to cbtain a free election—which 
at present would be an impossibility. Then, when the minds 
of the people have had the opportunity of understanding the 
really generous character of this Bill, they will recognize the 
immense benefits, especially those of a financial character, 
which are offered by the British Government. 

Let us be fair and reasonable. England has in the past often 
meted out to the Irish race less than justice, but, forgetting 
bygono offences, let us not refuse to recognize that, in this 
present Bill, Great Britain acknowledges past errors, and is 
doing her best to win the confidence cf those living across the 
Irish Channel who, by the exigencies of geographical position, 
are compelled to live in close proximity to her, and whose own 
happiness or misery must inevitably depend in large measure 
on whether they choose to live in deadly hatred or in friendly 
intercourse with their neighbours in Ungland, Wales, and 
Scotland. Peace, blessed Peace. Let us have Peace!—I am, 
Sir, &., MEATH. 

Chaworth House, Oltershaw, Chertsey. 





NONCONFORMITY AND “REPRISALS.” 
[To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sirn,—Permit me to thank you fer your chivalrous defence of 
Nonconformity against the attack made upon it so gratuitously 
by “A Wayfarer” in the Nation. If Nonconformists are to 
be denounced because they have refused to desert the Govern- 
ment that happens to be in office in its painful resolve to 
fight down organized and ruthless assassination in Ireland 
they will bear the blame bravely. Granted that there have 
been occasional —“reprisals” if we use the least 
charitable description available—on the part of the police and 


excesses 


soldiery, surely there have been, at the very least, such 
“extenuating circumstances” as English justice, to say 


nothing of English mercy, has invariably taken into account 
when the accused had acted in self-defence or found himself 
exposed to exasperating provocation. As one who extends a 
warm admiration towards Mr. Asquith, I wish profoundly 
that the recent resolution of the House of Commons, adopted 
immediately after the rejection of the form of words he intro- 
duced, had been, in its final shape, wholly his creation.—I am, 
Sir, &., J. Epwarp Hariow. 
Wesley Manse, Conterbury. 
CHRISTIAN REUNION. 

{To THe Eptror or tne “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—It has not, I think, been noticed in your columns that 
the Nationa! Assembly of the Church of England at its recent 
meeting carried the policy of Christian Reunion to a point 
which had not, and indeed could not have, been attained 
before. The Archbishops and Bishops, in the noble appeal 
issued by the Lambeth Conference, had not only refused to 
“call in question for a moment tho spiritual reality of the 
ministries of those communiens which do not possess the 
Episcopate,”’ but they had expressly provided under certain 
definite conditions for an interchange of pulpits between 
clergymen of the Church of England and ministers of the non- 
Episcopalian Churches, and for the admission of “ baptized 
but unconfirmed communicants” of the non-Episcopalian 
churches to Holy Communion in churches of the Church of 
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the 





England. But the Lambeth Conference is only an advisory 
body. The National Assembly of the Church of England is 


a legislative body. It is this Assembly which has now by a 
unanimous vote welcomed the appeal of the Archbishops and 
Bishops, and expressed an earnest hope that “ preliminary 
steps may be taken as soon as possible to initiate conferences 
on the proposal therein set forth.” ~ 

It is permissible to express the desire that too much stress 
may not be laid upon the demand for exact equality in regard 
to the proposal of the Archbishops and Bishops; that ministers 
of the non-Episcopalian churches, if they wish to officiate in 
churches of the Church of England, should accept Episcopal 
ordination, and conversely that clergymen and even Bishops 
of the Church of England, who wish to officiate in non- 
Episcopalian churches, should accept such “a form of com- 
mission or recognition ” as would commend their ministry to 
the congregations of those churches. The reciprocity which 
this proposal embodies is a matter not of contract or bargain, 
but of Christian goodwill. If the Churches will in effect say 
each to the other, not “ We will give you so much, and we 
ask for so much in return,” but rather “ We will give you 
all that wo have to give, and we will receive from you all that 
you have to give,” the read to intercommunion, and perhaps 
ultimately to reunion, among the Churches will seem to have 
been happily opened.—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. C. Wetipon. 

The Deanery, Durham. 





THE NEW EDUCATION ACT. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe ‘‘ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—In my last year of office as chairman of the now super- 
seded School Board of my parish my Board requisitioned the 
Parish Council for an amount of deficiency entailing a rate of 
3d. per pound (owners and occupiers inclusive). When the 
new Education Act came into force the corresponding rate 
soared at one bound to 3s. 7d. per pound. I understand that 
this year we are menaced by a rate of about 5s. By a gross 
and glaring injustice this parish is called upon to pay up for 
burghal districts which have every facility for secondary 
education at the door. There will never be peace in rural 
Scotland till this monstreus Act is either repealed or drasti- 
cally amended.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
A. Gorpon Mircaeut, D.D., 
Minister of the Parish of Killearn 
The Manse of Killearn, by Glasgow. 





NOVEL A SIGN OF SOCIAL DECAY? 
[To THe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Your interesting article, “A Literary Glove-Fight,’’ in 
issue of December 4th, dealing with the debate of Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton and Mr. Hugh Walpole on the resolution 
that “The Modern Novel is a Sign of Social Decay,” recalls a 
similar discussion in Paris in the year 1839, in which the once 
popular novelist, Alphonse Karr, took part. He said:— 
“Les gens graves disent d’un éerivain: ‘C’est dommage 
qu’il ne fasse que de romans.’ O gens graves! mes bons amis, 
vous ¢tes bien dréles! Que des romans! Qu’est ca done que 
Viliade, et V’Odyssée, et VEnéide, et Gil Blas, et don Quichotte, 
et Clarisse Harlowe, et la Nouvelle Héloise, et Werther, et 
Quentin Durward, et Ivanhoe? Qu’est-ce que tout cela, gens 
graves, mes amis? Qu’est-ce que vous voulez donc qu’on lise? la 
Cuisiniére bourgeoise? les dictionnaires? l’histoire peut-<tre? 
Ah! vous croyez & l’histoire, mes braves gens! JL’histoire est 
le récit des événements, quand elle n’est pas un conte; le roman 
est histoire éternelle du coeur humain. L’histoire vous parle 
des autres, le roman vous parle de vous. Je sens bien qu’un 
ministre de l’instruction pehliqueg qui n’est plus aux affaires, 
a dit ce mot comme vous. Mais je le comprends d’un ministre; 
il pensait aux journaux. Les journaux renversent lea minis. 
teres, tandis que les romans ne détruisent que la société.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., ANDREW DE 'TERNANT. 
36 Somerleyton Road, Brizton, S.iW. 
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LEAGUE AND THE ORIGINS OF THE ENGLISII 
PARLIAMENT. 
{To THE Epiron oF tHe “ Seectator.”’] 
Sir,—On reading the critique on Venice Preserv'd one felt 
that there was indeed an uncanny appositeness in this work 
being brought before the public in these days when the dis- 
closing of plots is in the air. One could not help being struck 
with another case of the apposite. In your review of The 
Evolution of Parliament we read that “ Parliament began 
as a law-court; not as a_ taxing assembly, still less as a 
chamber of debate.” And in the article on America we read 
that the Republicans are intent upon founding an Interna- 
tional High Court of Justice. In these days, when many are 
apt to think somewhat bitterly of the position of America, one 
would like to think that American politicians may after all 
be going the right way about and following the best traditions 
of English history. In the Parliament of old “ most of the 
petitions were referred to the courts for prompt discussion; 
others were considered by the Council; others again by the 
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Council in Parliament.” In Dr. Butler’s scheme as suggested 
by you “all justiciable differences would be settled by an 
impartial tribunal. Non-justiciable differences would be 
settled by conciliation or by arbitral councils.” Does not this 
scheme as outlined by you for an ideal League of Nations seem, 
after all, but the modern method of putting into force on a 
world-wide scale the old principle of the English Parliament? 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. W. 





THE VICTORIA LEAGUE. 

[To THe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The Victoria League, which is under the patronage of their 
Majesties the King and Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
and other members of the Royal Family, was founded in 1901 
for the purpose of promoting closer union between British 
subjects living in different parts of the world. Its activities 
are developing rapidly at present, especially in connexion 
with its educational work—the loan of slides, books, specimen 
products, &c., to schools, the organization of lectures to many 
types of audiences by those with first-hand knowledge of the 
different places and conditions in the Empire, the arrange- 
ment of essay competitions, and of correspondence between 
schools and individual children at home and overseas. We 
find also a constantly increasing need for such work as the 
dispatch of libraries to isolated outposts of the Empire, and 
the circulation of periodicals. The branch of our work which 
welcomes overseas visitors to the Mother Country, and 
enables them to get in touch with those who share their 
special interests, is becoming more and more important, while 
over two thousand introductions to the Victoria Leagues 
overseas have been given to settlers going out since the 
summer or 1919. With so much opportunity before the League 
the Executive Committee are most anxious not to curtail the 
work that is being done, but the present prices, especially of 
paper, printing, and postage, make a special effort necessary if 
such curtailment is not to become inevitable during the 
present difficult period. We therefore appeal for the support 
of those who are in sympathy with the aims and methods of 
the Victoria League. 

With so much of preface will you allow me to bring to the 
notice of readers of the Spectator a ball which is to be held 
on Monday, December 20th, at the Hyde Park Hotel in aid of 
the funds of the Victoria League? Our ball is honoured by 
the patronage of H.R.IL. the Duke of York, H.R.H. the 
Princess Christion, and H.R.H. Princess Alice, Countess of 
Athlone, who has kindly promised to be present herself and 
receive the guests. Tickets, price 30s. each, or a block of six 
for £7 10s., may be obtained from the Hon. Sec. Ball Com- 
mittee, Victoria League, 22 Eccleston Square, S.W. 1, together 
with all further information about the ball and about the 
work of the League.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mary Harcourt, 
Chairman, Special Ball Committee, Victoria League. 

{The Victoria League is no stranger to the readers of the 
Spectator whether here or overseas, and we trust that Lady 
Harcourt’s appeal for special support for the Victoria League 
Ball will bear fruit. People are apt to decry balls with public 
objects, but nothing could be more legitimate than for the 
Victoria League to raise money by a ball. Some of the best 
work of the League has been that of social liaison officer 
between the various parts of the Empire. Therefore a 
Victoria League ball performs a double office. It raises money 
while it brings people together in a specially pleasant way.— 
lip. Spectator.) 





HISTORY OF THE 15ta (SCOTTISH) DIVISION. 
(To tHe Epiror or Tue “ Specratror.’’] 

Sir,—The history of the 15th (Scottish) Division is being 
compiled and written by Lieut.-Colonel John Buchan and 
Lieut.-Colonel John Stewart, D.S.0. (late Blaék Watch). 
Lieut.Colonel Stewart is now collecting material for the work 
from official and other sources. He would be glad if those 
who have letters, diaries, documents, or maps referring to 
operations of the Division would kindly lend them to him. 
The greatest care will be taken of papers so entrusted, and they 
will be returned at the earliest opportunity. They should be 
sent to Lieut.-Colonel J. Stewart, 9 Roland Gardens, London, 
S.W. 7.—We are, Sir, &c., 

F. W. N. McCracken, Lieut.-General. 

H. F. Tavm.rr, Major-General. 

H. L. Reev, Major-General. 

Late Commanding 15th (Scottish) Division. 





LUSTRE POTTERY. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ SpecraTor.’’) 
Str,—Mr. Moorcroft, of Burslem, shouid have reviewed his 
beliefs before he penned his ideas of the “lustre” process of 
pottery decoration. Your reviewer’s statement that “ lustre 








is applied on the glaze and fired at a low temperature” jg 
absolutely and literally correct of all the types of lustre dis. 
cussed in the review—Persian, Syrian, Egyptian, Italian, and 
Spanish. These are the most beautiful types of “ lustre ” 
pottery that are known, and they are the ones dealt with in 
Lady Evans’s book and your review. Mr. Mcorcroft’s now 
statement that “the truer, the more durable, and beautify] 
lustres are applied on the biscuit, and are all underglaze and 
fired at a temperature often double that referred to in the 
review,” is not borne out by the facts, for we have ample 
information from contemporary sources of the methods that 
were followed. He is apparently confounding the “ lustre” 
effect with that of the Chinese and other flambé glazes, which 
are not “lustres” in any sense of the word. The “ intensg 
relativity ” which distinguishes the Chinese from the modern 
flambé glazes is evidently too much for Mr. Moorcroft to grasp! 
I certainly find it so.—I am, Sir, &c., Wiuiam Borroy. 
39 Queensborough Terrace, W. 2. 





PATTERNS OF SOUND. 
[To THe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—A passage in your notice of Mr. Vachel Lindsay’s 
poems in your issue of November 6th to the effect that a good 
actor creates for any worthy piece he may be rendering a 
beautiful pattern of sound—something which it be a pleasure 
for a foreigner to listen to even if he could not understand it— 
recalls a remark made by some French people many years 
ago when I was Chaplain of the Anglican Church of All Saints 
at Costebelle. They had looked in during a Sunday meeting, 
and at lunch, at the Pension les Mimosas, said to me: “ We 
didn’t understand a word, but we liked the sound of the 
English.”—I am, Sir, &c., H. J. Suaw, 
Chaplain of Holy Trinity Church. 
Bishop’s House, Sliema, Malta. 





THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES MOVEMENT. 
(To THe Eprror or THe “ Srecrator.’’] 
Str,—The following resolution was proposed recently at a public 
meeting at South Lodge, Rutland Gate, by Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
seconded by the Duchess of Hamilton, with the support of 
Viscountess Astor, M.P., Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, and Mr. Pett 
Ridge :— 

“ Resolved: By the purchase and suitable furnishing of 
No. 18 Johnson Street, London, N.W. 1, to establish a 
Children’s Library in the house of Charles Dickens’s boyhood, 
which may serve as a model for other communities throughout 
England ; 

And further: By the endowment of the said Library to 
ensure a permanent memorial of the beloved author which may 
help other children of the neglected neighbourhood to rise to 
an equal service of God and their fellow-men.” 

If sufficient funds are raised this house, which is the only 
boyhood residence of the famous author remaining, will ! 
saved; otherwise the plan of demolishing it within the next 
few months will be carried out. It is only to those who may 
really love children or Dickens or books that this will make 


ye 


| an appeal, but those who feel themselves in debt to any of 


those three sources will wedvome this opportunity to repay in 

the same happy, generous spirit in which they have been 

benefited.—I am, Sir, &e., J. Brerr Lanestarr. 
1 Oakley Square, N.W. 1. 





THE HEDGEHOG. 
{To tHe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The letter which appears in the issue of December 4th 
on the “ heavy breathing” of the hedgehog throws light on 
an experience which greatly puzzled me in October, 1918. I 
was billeted in Lestrem just before we followed up the retiring 
Huns on their retreat from Lille. Opposite my billet and only 
fifty yards away was the misshapen ruin of the church, and 
in this ruin, on two successive nights, arose 2 most extra- 
ordinary sound, something between heavy breathing and 
saoring. The weather was calm, but 1 must say the noise was 
very loud for such a small animal to make. I explored the 
ruins with two other officers, but, although the noise ceased 
from time to time, we found nothing.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. N. Drew, 
Sometime Lieutenant XI. Corps Troops M.T. Co., B.E.F., France 
Raincliffe, Ecclesfield, near Sheffield. 
{To Tue Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—I was much interested in the letter of your corre 
spondeni on this subject. A few years ago, when staying with 
friends in the neighbourhood of Tintagel, we were al! much 
mystified by hearing in a lane near the house after dark a 
sound as of the heavy breathing of a sleeping animal. It 
appeared to come from the bottom of a hedge, bul certainly 
no anima! was anywhere near, and we failed to find anything 
to account for the unusual sound, although it was repeated on 
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several nights near the same spot. I have never come across 
anyone who could throw light on the somewhat “ uncanny ‘i 
incident, and though we never saw a hedgehog (indeed, we 
looked for something much bigger) the explanation suggested 
does not seem an unlikely one.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. O. Kitcutne. 


{To tHe Epitor or tue “ Seectator.’’) 
Sir,—Referring to the letter from “ A. H. S. D.” in your issue 
of December 4th, I have several times heard and traced to its 
source the curious puffing noise referred to which hedgehogs 
make when on trek. I heard it for the first time when wander- 
ing through a wood one evening, and after a little stalking 
discovered a hedgehog making his w»y carefully through some 
long grass. I think there is little doubt that this noise which 
can be heard for a considerable distance, and rather suggests 
the quick breathing of an exhausted runner, is a method of 
keeping touch with other representatives of the species in the 
neighbourhood.—I am, Sir, &c., Geo. E. Low. 

14 Royal Terrace L., Kingstown. 

{To THe Epitor or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’) 

Sir,—The writer on the breathing of hedgehogs in last week’s 
Spectator might like to hear my experience, as I had so many 
hedgehogs in my garden in Hants. My daughter called me 
one summer night, saying she could not sleep as there was 
such loud breathing under her windows, and thought a man 
was hiding. I said after listening that it was a hedgehog 
probably. I took a torchlight, and on investigating the flower 
border found two hedgehogs. Since then three of them came. 
When playing round the flower bed they made a grunting 
noise. After I had been in bed a short time the breathing 
became very loud. Hedgehogs are thirsty little creatures. 
During a long drought they would come and drink from the 
bow! of water on my terrace. Sometimes I put milk for them. 
I took a snapshot of one with my toy pom., who seemed to 
think it was his right to guard it, and would not allow 
anyone to touch it. Hedgehogs are valuable in a garden as 
they keep the slugs down.—I am, Sir, &c., a. kh &, 
TORTOISE-SHELL. 

(To THe Epiror or THe ‘ Spectator.’’] 

Str,—I shall be much obliged if any of your readers can inform 
me whether it is true that in procuring tortoise-shell any 
cruelty is practised on the tortoise. All my life I have heard 
the tortoise is turned on its back and roasted alive, but I 
have never been able to find out if this is true or not. I avoid 
using anything made of tortoise-shell because of the alleged 
cruelty in obtaining it, and I should be glad to know the truth 
H. M. C. 














NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signe 
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POETRY. 
—_f—— 
UP! SINN FEIN! 
Bentnd a hedge, behind a wall, 
With gun and cartridge handy, 
The Sinn Fein heroes, shrinking small 
Behind a hedge, behind a wall, 
Are prompter to the Trotsky call 
Than saints of Tonypandy. 
For ’tis the heart of Eastertide, 
The only true religion, 
To down policemen in their pride; 
Ay, ’tis the heart of Eastertide 
To shoot a man unsanctified 
Like weasel, hawk, or widgeon. 
A proud and patriotic thing, 
It is to make Megiddo 
Of peaceful dwelling-places, fling 
(O proud and patriotic thing!) 
A father’s corpse where children sing, 
And crown his wife a widow. 
But outrage pauperizing speech 
Have pagan bars begirdered! 
What! starve a saint with food in reach? 
O outrage pauperizing speech! 
Go, blessed martyrs, God beseech 
For sinful men you’ve murdered! 
R. N. Tinker. 








ART. 


CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS AT THE KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
GALLERY. 
([OpzEN TILL DECEMBER 16TH.] 
TuHovuaeH painters and educationists vie with each other in 
their admiration for the work of Professor Cizek’s class of children, 
it is perhaps only the painters who are surprised at it. The 
feeling of the educationist about this work and the work of the 
Oxford children who make linoleum woodcuts is more that ol. 
the enchanter who has brought off a ticklish spell before a scep. 
tical audience. There is the marvel tangible before us. There 
is the eternal fountain of life made visible before our eyes, the 
limpid, ever-renewed, ever-pure, ever-vigorous spring. We fee! 
that the world can never grow old, for here is the virginal! 
inspiration, the power, humour, and beauty, the naivelé of cave- 
man’s drawings or the Italian Primitives. You will not find 
a Fra Angelico there. The children have not the monk’s power 
over their materials. But they have completely his joy in move- 
ment and colour, his sly, good-humoured amusement at ironic 
things, his charming sentiment and love of life. That is to say. 
when they have not a tragic power of expression for the terrible— 
they are children from the famine area. The children range in 
age from ten to sixteen. Girls and boys seem to have an equa! 
facility, and they work in a great variety of mediums, charcoal, 
water-colour, coloured paper (a local tradition), sampler work, 
oils, modelling-clay, or wood. There is one picture of a boy and 
goats which is full of the special qualities for which Professor 
Cizek’s class is remarkable. The colour is cheerful, but the 
drawing seems to have been the artist’s chief concern. A boy 
is running off with a kid through a meadow full of flowers, the 
mother-goat hard at his heels, prancing and butting. The 
whole flock of goats, the very clouds in the sky, have been 
roused, and goats, clouds, and boy are racing along. “Such 
vigour, such movement, such rhythm,” and. the Professor might 
have added, such bold fore-shortening, such virtuosity and 
anatomical knowledge. The whole thing is a piece of delicious 
humorous bravura. But I am not qualified to speak of the 
technical merits of the pictures, to anatomize the marvels of 
pattern, of movement. or of faney that they display. The 
reader who has visited the exhibition will be in no doubt of the 
positive as well as relative merit of the children’s work. He 
will almost certainly feel that Professor Cizek is too modest. 
For their teacher's attitude is to emphasize the subjective 





aspect of the work. 

‘ All children have something to express, and it is the effect oi 
them and on their development that is important and not the 
finished product. That is why I never allow them to keep their 
own work.” Miss Francesca Wilson visited the class, and haa 
recorded her impressions in that admirable paper, the 7'eacher’s 
World, and in a little pamphlet which is on sale at the 
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exhibition. Professor Cizek works on the most approved 
modern lines; he “does nothing to hamper the children’s 
free expression,” they have no models, and very little precept. 
They have instead a certain amount of criticism and abundant 
tather serious sympathy, and above all praise. 

“* * How do you do it ?’ we asked at last, when we had looked 

at some hundreds of the productions of Prof. Cizek’s pupils, 
each more delightful and original than the last. ‘But 1 don’t 
do,’ he protested with a kind of weary pity for our lack of under- 
standing. ‘I take off the lid, and other art masters clap the 
lid on—that is the only difference.’ ‘ But you must show them 
some things,’ continued the unbelievers. ‘The technique of so 
many of these pictures is so marvellous for such young children ; 
you must at some time have pointed out to them their mistakes 
in proportion. To take one instance: here, for example, is a 
baby with a very long body and a mother with quite lifeless 
arms—quite as in an Italian Primitive. Don’t you point it 
out so that the child should learn and improve ?’ ‘ But on the 
contrary,’ sighed the Professor. ‘I like these long bodies and 
ell these disproportions. Children have their own laws which 
they must needs obey. What right have grown-ups to interfere ? 
People should draw as they feel,’ he continued musingly. ‘If 
they feel that the head is large, they should draw it large; if 
they feel that the limbs are lifeless, they should draw them 
lifeless.’ ‘But what about Nature?’ we queried. ‘Ah, 
Nature, Nature,’ he exclaimed almost angrily. ‘Is it not 
enough that der liebe Gott created Nature, that Man must be 
always trying to ape Him ?’” 
Perhaps to the outsider the most encouraging thing about the 
* new education "’ is the comparative unanimity of its exponents 
end the nature of its early practitioners. This simple doctrine 
of encouragement and freedom has been the thing that has 
distinguished the best educators of all ages, Roger Ascham, 
Froebel, Pestalozzi, Montessori, to mention only a few. 

What distinguishes the scholastic profession of this era from 
that of any other is not so much the presence of its one or two 
great educators as the admirable receptiveness to new ideas of 
the general body of teachers of the young. A. W.-E. 








THE THEATRE. 


—— 

“THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE,” BY 
FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND JOHN FLETCHER, 
AT THE KINGSWAY THEATRE. 

Some members of the audiences at the Kingsway Theatre go to 
see a play written by Beaumont and Fletcher, some go to sec a 
play produced by Mr. Nigel Playfair. Alas! both sets of 
amateurs are doomed to a certain measure of disappointment. 
Somchow Mr. Playfair has not caught the spirit of the piece, In 
its present translation on to the stage we miss almost entirely 
the suavity of the original. The citizen and his wife, though both 
act cleverly (and he is admirably fat), have not caught the 
holiday humour. Miss Betty Chester, clever actress as she 
obviously is, has completely misunderstood the spirit of her part. 
Citizen's wife was meant to be all contented motherliness and 
plumpness—Miss Chester has made her the giggling young wife 
ef an old husband. Ralph looks well, even acts well, but lacks 

abandon. 

However, it is not on the whole the acting that makes the 
piece disappointing, for there is a great deal of very good indi- 
vidual work, For example, Miss Sydney Leon as Luce is very 
pretty ; Mr. Halliwell Hobbes as Venturewell gives a delightful 
beetle-browed, saturnine performance, as does Miss Barton as 
Mistress Merrythought. Jasper was a delightful lover, and Miss 
Hermione Baddeley as the horrid little snivelling mother’s 
darling Michael is perfectly delightful. Mr. Frederic Austin’s 
music is charming. Then, says the reader, why are you 
disappointed if acting and music are so good? What do 
you want ? Indeed it is very hard to isolate the jarring element. 
Perhaps the way to approach the analysis of it is to consider all 
the qualities we generally admire in Mr. Nigel Playfair’s work. 
In the first place, perhaps we applaud the wonderful way in 
which he usually pulls his caste together ; he has an extraordinary 
knack in his selection of players, and, when they are chosen, a 
still more extraordinary trick of making them combine into a 
perfection of team-work, and a power of making them speak 
verse or decorated prose. For example, we believe that many 
of the singers in his present Beggar’ s Opera had very little acquaint- 
ance with acting before, and that their present almost perfect 
stage-craft is due to his teaching. After unity in acting, we 
expect a certain scholarly beauty in décor and dresses. As a 
rule he has a wonderful eye for colour and, one would judge, a 
very considerable knowledge of historical costume. 








Surely, then, The Knight of the Burning Pestle, which exhibits 
almost the negation of most of these qualities, is a kind of left. 
handed production. It seems as if Mr. Playfair had been too 
much immersed in superintending the affairs of The Beggar's 
Opera—he is, apparently, to take a duplicate production to 
America—to give his full attention to the Kingsway affairs, and 
so—rudderless, the ship has drifted. Alas ! that it should be so 
for if a first-rate play is badly produced by a first-rate producer, 
it is indeed one up for the Devil. Tarn, 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
AmBassapors.—The White-headed Boy .. ++ §=8,30-2.20 
(Comedy of the Abbey Theatre school, very funny and trenchant.} 


Court.—A Midsummer Night's Dream .. «+ 80—20 


{Mr. Fagan’s production of A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Notice later.} 


Princes.—Columbine wa - os es 8.15—2.30 
{Mr. Compton Mackenzie's Carnival with the head knocked off.) 

Littte THeatre.—London’s Grand Guignol .. $.15—2.50 
[Miss Sybil Thorndike and five little plays, beautifully acted.] 


BOOKS. 
————_ 
SIR CHARLES CALLWELL’S REMINISCENCES 
OF THE WAR.* 

Sime Caartes CaLiweww’s unfailing jocularity does not, or at 
least should not, disguise the fact that he is one of the soundest 
military critics in the country. He is a vigorous writer; he 
has had varied experience in the field; he has read military 
history, and he has thought long and carefully about military 
problems. It was no wonder that he was called out of his 
retirement to serve the nation directly war broke out, though 
he would not, of course, have been appointed to so high a 
position as that of Director of Military Operations at the War 
Office if the General Staff had been kept together. As every one 
knows, the General Staff, carefully chosen before the war, 
was as carefully broken up when war began. Most of its 
members went across the Channel with the Expeditionary 
Forces. It thus came about that General Callwell succeeded 
to the position of General Henry Wilson. General Callwell 
does not feel at all sure, however, that even if all the members 
of the General Staff had remained in England, Lord Kitchener 
would have kept it in existence as an operative unit. 

The first thing we have to note among Sir Charles Callwell’s 
impressions is his unceasing admiration of Lord Kitchener's 
feat in creating the New Armies. In his opinion Lord Kitchener 
had to his credit the greatest single achievement in the war. 
Having acknowledged this, Sir Charles Callwell seems to derogate 
little from Lord Kitchener’s merits when he implies over and 
over again that in the administration of what he had so wonder- 
fully created Lord Kitchener made many mistakes. Lord 
Kitchener over-centralized in contra-distinction to Sir William 
Robertson, who had to a perfect degree the art of decentralizing. 
We daresay that if Sir Charles Callwell felt at liberty to tell 
the whole truth he would make Lord Kitchener’s feat seem 
even more remarkable, for he hints that at the beginning 
nobody but Lord Kitchener himself believed in the possibility 
of raising and training the huge new armies quickly enough 
to be of any use. Picture the situation. The Expeditionary 
Force which had been rushed across the Channel was perfectly 
trained and admirably equipped, but by comparison with the 
hordes of Germany it was a pigmy. It was hurled back like 
leaves before an autumn wind, and we can well believe that 
those who had built it up and cherished it could not help feeling 
almost that its dissipation meant the end of the military hopes 
of the British Empire. Probably all the British cfficers at 
the front longed for everybedy at home who could use a musket, 
or who had ever acted as a non-commissioned officer, or who 
had even stood in the ranks and “ formed fours,” to be hurried 
across the water to the rescue. But, of course, if Britain had 
been denuded of a nucleus of experienced men who could train 
others, there would have been no new armies. Even at the 
War Office Lord Kitchener’s scheme was not received with 
sympathy. We do not suggest for a moment that anybody 
failed to serve Lord Kitchener loyally, but it is certain that 
most men who are not convinced in their own minds unccn- 
sciously fail to give the best kind of cervice. Lord Kitchener 
was a lonely figure, but he was adamant. He had made up 


* Experiences of a Dug-Out, 1914-1918. By Major-General Si- ©, EB, Callwel!, 
K.C.B. With a Frontispiece. London: Constable. (18s, net.} 
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his mind from the first moment that the war would be a long 
one, and he felt, as we understand it, that even if the British 
troops then in France were driven into the Bay of Biscay it 
would still be necessary patiently to create new armies. In 
his view nothing in the long run could be done without them. 
Preliminary reverses, however heart-rending, did not count. 

It is impossible to discuss all the interesting and important 
matters with which General Callwell deals. The best we can 
do is to pick out a few. Let us take first General Callwell’s 
tribute to Lord Kitchener for having had the courage to recall 
practically all the Regulars on foreign service at the beginning 
of the war. “ Would any War Minister other than Lord 
Kitchener,” General Callwell asks, ‘‘ have had the courage to 
denude India of British regular troops, artillery as well as 
infantry, to the extent that he did? Supposing any other War 
Minister to have proposed such a thing, would the Government 
have backed him up? It was the handiwork cf a very big 
man.” We agree with Sir Charles Callwell that this particular 
act of Lord Kitchener’s has been generally overlooked, for it 
has been overshadowed by the larger act of creating the new 
armies. 

Sir Charles Callwell’s sense of proportion is never at fault 
when he discusses the relative value of the various operations 
in the war. He is a convinced Westerner. He sees that 
Germany had to be defeated where she was strongest, and that 
we could not defeat her by easy and empty successes in parts 
of the world where the German soldiers did not happen to be. 
Nevertheless, he admits that some cf the side-shows were 
inevitable. Take Palestine, for example. Egypt, of course, 
had to be protected, and the right way to protect Egypt was 
not to sit upon the Suez Canal but to carry on an offensive. 
defensive to the cast of the Canal. Once admit this and it 
becomes reasonable to admit further that it was profitable to 
pursue the campaign eastwards and northwards—at least, so 
long as the troops used were chiefly Indians. Unfortunately, 
far too many white soldiers were diverted from Europe in the 
carly stages. General Callwell, stout Westerner though he is, 
points out that early in the war there was a time when it might 
have paid to cut the Turkish communications at Alexandretta, 
but the opportunity was lost. Tor side-shows which were not 
inevitable, and particularly for side-shows which were purely 
wanton, General Callwell has nothing but indignant scorn. 
Ve is particularly severe about Salonica and the Dardanelles. 
He represents both Lord Kitchener and Lord Fisher as having 
been over-borne by Mr. Churchill in the adventure of the 
Dardanelles, and he remarks that when the Dardanelles was 
seen to be a positive danger to us Lord Kitchener began for 
the first time to show a loss of confidence in his own judgment. 

There are several racy descriptions in the book of Lord 
Kitchener “‘ making things hum” at the War Office and acting 
in splendid disregard of conventions which the War Office 
held dear but of which Lord Kitchener, who had spent most 
of his life out of the country, had never heard. But Iet us 
choose for quotation the description of Lord Kitchener's 
attitude towards the Serbian Military <Aitaché. The Altaché 
wanted to win Lord Kitchener’s approval of an attack upon 
sulgaria by Serbia, though Bulgaria was still neutral. 


“ec 


“ The Attaché protested eagerly, volubly, stubbornly, patheti- 

eally, but ali to no purpose. Then, when at last wé rose to 
our feet, Lord K., finding his visitor wholly unconvinced, drew 
himself up to his full height. He seemed to tower over the 
Attaché, who was himself a tall man, and—well, it is hard to 
sot down in words the happenings of a tenso situation. The 
scene was one that I never shall forget, as, by his demeanour 
rather than by any words of his, Lord K. virtually issued a 
command that no Serb soldier was to cross the Bulgar border 
unless the Bulgars embarked on _ hostilities. The Attaché 
stood still a moment; then he put his kepi on, saluted gravely, 
turned round and went out without a word. I followed him 
out on to the landing. ‘Mon Dieu!’ he said; ‘mon Dieu!’ 
And then he went slowly down the great marble staircase, 
looking a broken man,” 
Surely no Englishman will read those words without pride. 
Sir Charles Callwell says that the War Office people came rather 
to dread the occasions when Lord Kitchener was going to 
deliver one of his periodical speeches in the House of Lords. 


‘Singularly enough, he used to take these speeches of his, 
ia which he took good care never to tell his auditors anything 
that they did not know before, quite seriously—a good deal 
niore seriously than we did.” 

Of « typical interview with Mr. Asquith, Lord Callwell says :— 

“Ail tho same, when instructions came to be given at the 
end of such an interview, they invariably were lucid, concise, 





and very much to the point. You knew exactly where you 
were. For condensing what was needed in a case like this into 
a convincing form of words, for epitomizing in a single sentence 
the conclusions arrived at (supposing conclusions by any chance 
to have been arrived at) after prolonged discussions by a 
War Council, or at a gathering of the Dardanelles Committee, 
I have never come across anybody in the same street with 
Mr. Asquith.” 

Thére is an amusing passage in which General Callwell pokes 
fun at the business men who were called in to help the poor 
Inexpc.ienced soldiers in matters of organization. He tells us 
that the system of “ Red Tape” was reproduced almost exactly 
by the business men, who, however, enjoyed the advantage 
of having their system known as “Push and Go.” General 
Callwell was no doubt saved by his sense of the ridiculous from 
sheer despair when he was present at discussions of the War 
Cabinet about strategy. 

“The glorious uncertainty of cricket is acknowledged to be 
one of the main attractions of our national game. But the 
glorious uncertainty of cricket is as nothing compared to the 
glorious uncertainty which obtains in time of war as to what 
silly thing H.M. Government—or some of its shining lights— 
will be wanting to do next. At this time the War Cabinet, or 
perhaps one ought rather to say certain members of that body, 
had got it into their heads that to send round a lot of Sir Douglas 
Haig’s troops (who were pretty well occupied as it was) to the 
Isonzo Front would be a capital plan, the idea being to catch 
the Central Powers no end of a ‘ biff’ in this particular quarter. 
That fairly banged Banagher. For sheer fatuity it was the 
absolute limit.” 

Here is another and a worse example :— 

“ Early in October, 1917, the War Cabinet hit upon a great 
notion. On the close of the Flanders operations a portion of 
Sir D. Haig’s forces were to be switched thither to succour 
Generals Allenby and Marshall in their respective campaigns, 
and were to be switched back again so as to be on hand for tlie 
opening of active work on the Western Front at the beginning 
of March, 1918—a three months’ excursion. This schemo 
seems to have been evolved quite au grand sérieux and not as a 
joke. At all events, a conference (which I was called in to 
attend as knowing more about the Dardanelles business from 
the War Office end than anybody else) assembled in the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff's room one Sunday morning 
the First Sea Lord and the Deputy First Sea Lord with sub- 
ordinates, together with General Horne, who happened to be 
over on leave from his First Army, and prominent members of 
the General Staff—and we gravely debated the idiotie project. 
- « « For, allowing for railing troops from the Western Front 
to the Céte Azure and embarking them, and for the inevitable 
delays in landing a force of all arms on a beach with improvised 
piers, the troops at the head of the hunt would already have to 
be re-embarking in Ayas Bay by the time that those at the tail 
of the hunt came to be emptied out on the shores of the Gulf 
of T<*sanderun ; otherwise the wanderers would miss the venue 
on t::0 Western Front.” 


One could wish that some trained psychologist would write 
an analysis of the feclings of Lord Haig while such discussions 
as these went on behind his back. He had the right to expect 
loyal support so long as he was retained, but the doubts and 
futilities of his employers sometimes welled up to the surface 
as though to make his position still more difficult. For instance, 
Mr. Lloyd George made his wicked speech at Paris on the theme 
that a clever leader would find a back door to victory—as 
though there were any way to success except beating the encmy 
where he was—and that success could be won without much 
loss of life—an invitation to regard Lord Haig as a monster. 
But no—the psychological analysis will never be written, for 
Lord Haig will not help. Without guessing all his feelings, 
we know at least that he was a man and a sticker, and that is 
perhaps enough. 

General Callwell writes some severe strictures on Mr. Lloyd 
George’s handling cf the munitions question. He genuincly 
admires the buoyancy and courage with which Mr. Lloyd 
George went through the most trying periods of the war, but 
he says frankly that he could never free his mind from a certain 
resentment against Mr. Lloyd George for the way in which 
General von Donop, who was Master-General of the Ordnance 
in the early part of the war, was thrown over. Mr. Lloyd 
George took for himself and for the new Ministry of Munitions 
the credit of the first great outpouring of munitions, though 
this outpouring, says Sir Charles Callwell, was wholly due 
to the War Office. ‘Happily,’ concludes Sir Charles 
Callwell, ‘‘ such occurrences are rare in the public life of this 
country.” 

We notice a few misprints; Captain Stephen Gwynn’s name, 
for example, is spelt wrong, and General Guy Dawnay, possibly 
through a confusion with his ccusin who was killed in the war, 
receives a courtesy title which is not his. 
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REPARATION IN THE PEACE TREATY.* 

Tux Treaty of Versailles, being the work of human hands, is 
open to criticism in detail. It has been bitterly attacked by 
the Pacifists, by the Socialists with pro-German tendencies, by 
the political opponents of Mr. Lloyd George and by a few 
professional economists whose advice had not been taken by 
the Allies. These attacks have made no great impression on the 
public mind. They would have been almost negligible if the 
Treaty and the way in which it was framed had been better 
understood. We are glad that the task of enlightening the 
public has at last been performed by one of the most impartial 
men at the Peace Conference, Mr. Baruch, who was the economic 
adviser to the American delegates, and who took a very active 
part in drafting the reparation and economic sections of the 
Treaty. His new book is short and concise, but it is in some 
respects the most illuminating comment upon the Treaty that 
we have seen. Mr. Baruch’s main contention is that while the 
Conference worked under constant pressure from public opinion 
in the Allied countries and, in regard to reparation, ‘‘ was dealing 
with blood-raw passions still pulsing through the people’s veins,” 
it nevertheless provided—in the Reparation Commissicn—a 
means of modifying the demands which might prove inequitable 
or impracticable when passions had had time to cool. 

‘Jt is a fundamental mistake to assume that the Treaty ends 
where it really begins. Tho signing of the document on June 
28th, 1919, at Versailles did not complete its history ; it really 
began it. The measure of its worth lies in the processes of its 
exccution and the spirit in which it is carried out by all the parties 
to tho contract.” 

Mr. Baruch begins by showing that President Wilson and his 
colleagues imposed their definition of “reparation” on the 
Conference. The Allies contended that Germany should be 
held liable for the costs of the war, as she had held France liable 
in 1870-1. But after much argument, and a sort of wireless 
ultimatum from the President who was on his way to America. 
the Allies accepted the American view that Germany should 
make compensation for damage “ from acts clearly in viclation 
of international law,” and for “all damage to the civilian popu- 
lation of the Allies and their property ”"—this being construed 
to mean “direct physical damage to property of non-military 
character and direct physical injury to civilians.” Had war 
costs been included, our proportional share of the total sum to 
be recovered from Germany would have been 40 per cent., and 
that of France 24 per cent., whereas under the American scheme 
our share was 19 per cent., and that of France 43 per cent. ; 
yet France supported the British contention. The Conference 
had next to determine the several categories of ‘ damage,” as 
distinct from war costs. The American delegates were divided 
on the question whether “damage” should include pensions 
and separation allowances. It was urged that, apart from 
these, the bill against Germany would be approximately 
15,000,000,000 dollars, “which it was generally thought she 
could pay.’ France was reminded by the Americans that if she 
renounced the claim for pensions she would get a larger share 
of that sum for her devastated areas. In the end General 
Smuts, on March 31st, 1919, presented a lucid memorandum 
which convinced all parties that Germany was liable to com- 
pensate the Allies for all war pensions and separation allowances 
which they had to pay as a consequence of her action in pro- 
voking the world-war. Next, at the instance of America, it 
was agreed that Belgium should be compensated “ for the entire 
less to which she had been subjected,” and that she should 
receive a preferred payment of 2,500,000,000 gold francs out of 
the first payments made by Germany. Further, it was arranged 
that sll the Allies should pool their claims upon all the enemy 
states and share the reparation payments made by Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria as well as by Germany, other- 
wise italy, for example, with claims upon Austria alone, would 
have fared badly. Mr. Baruch, in dealing briefly with com 
pensation in kind, points out that the coal clauses have been 
much misunderstood—and, we should add, much misrepre- 
senicd. Germany has to deliver to France for ten years an 
amount of coal equal to the difference between the pre-war and 
p st-war output of the coal-mines, especially at Lens, which the 
Gvrmans deliberately destroyed in order to prevent French 
ii lustry from recovering after the war. Further, France, 
1] \Igium, and Italy are to receive as much German coal as they 
biported before the war, but for this they are to pay at the rates 











* The Makina of the Reparation and Economie Sections of the Treaty. by 
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charged to Germans, and the Reparation Commission may 
postpone the deliveries if it thinks that Germany could not 
afford to export so much coal. Mr. Baruch adds that, “ when 
Europe stops fighting and gets back to work, there will be no 
shortage of coal or other necessities of life.” He points out that 
the demand for cattle from Germany was fully justified, as the 
Germans had stolen or killed all the good cattle and horses of 
Northern France and Belgium. Moreover, Germany at the end 
of the war had almost as many cattle as before, though 
she lacked cattle-food, and therefore got less milk and 
meat. 

The American delegates, Mr. Baruch says, contended from 
first to last for “‘a fixed and reasonable sum” to be exacted 
from Germany by way of reparation. But there were difficul- 
ties. ‘‘ No one knew how much Germany owed. No one yet 
knows how much Germany owes. No one knew how much 
Germany could pay. No one yet knows how much Germany 
can pay ’—not even Mr. Keynes. Some thought that Ger many 
could only pay 8,000,000,000 dollars; but “a certain great 
English financial expert”? thought that she could pay 
120,000,000,000 dollars. The Allies, Mr. Baruch ce ntinues, 
would not present official estimates of the damage done to them, 
on the ground that such estimates at that time would be mere 
guesswork, “and that the least conscientious guesser would be 
the greatest gainer.” The British delegates alone supported 
the American view and presented a provisional estimate of 
losses. 

‘** Finally, the American delegation took the position that it 
could not consent to demending any fixed sum from Germany 
unless satisfied of damage to at least that amount.” 
lt was fairly obvious, says Mr. Baruch, that the total claims wou:d 
exceed Germany’s ability to pay, but it was important to have 
accurate claims so that each Ally’s share of the reparaticn 
payments should be fairly adjusted. There was danger, some 
contended, in requiring too much of Germany lest she should 
become once more, and too quickly, a formidable competitor 
in the world’s markets. Belgium took this line, but Fiasce 
did not. ‘The English were reluctant frankly to adopt a 
policy of moderate reparation, which, howver much in the real 
interest of Great Britain, would have involved a direct repudia- 
tion of election pledges.”” When President Wilson and his 
sdvisers pressed their proposal for a fixed indemnity, they were 
met by this kind of question :— 

‘Tf you ask us to lessen our claims upon Germany for in- 
demnity, which sho admits she owes, what will vou do for the 
joan made to us for the prosecution of a war which was as much 
your war as our war, the amount of which clearly exceeds our 


ability to pay, unless we are allowed to get the last possible 
dollar out of Germany ?” 

Mr. Baruch thinks that a fixed indemnity would have helped 
the Allies to pay their debts to America more quickly. But 
of the proposal that America should cancel her Allied loans 
and guarantee a new loan for the rehabilitation of Europe, Mr. 
Baruch remarks drily :— 

“To expect thet these problems could receive any wise fino! 
solution at the Peace Conference itself discloses a visionary 
confidence that ignores the complexity of the rege and 
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the difficulty of the conditions under which the peace negotia- 
tors had to jabour.”’ 


As reparation had become a leading political issue among 
the Allies their Governments, as Mr. Baruch admits, could not 
yield to America on the point. ‘One must be either ignorant, 
vicious or an impracticable idealist to contend that in the fore- 
going circumstances it was humanly possible to have found at 
the Peace Conference a sound, definitive solution of the German 
reparation problem that would have met with ratification.” 
America and the Allies therefore compromised by setting up 
the Reparation Commission and giving it very large powers of 
modifying the reparation clauses of the Treaty. The critics 
of the Treaty, as Mr. Baruch observes, ignore these powers and 
the principles on which they are based. Thus, for example, 

‘no penalty is stipulated except for the execution of those 
obligations which Germany can but wilfully refuses to perform.’ 
Mr. Baruch maintains that in their own interests the Allies wil! 
apply the reparation clauses with justice and wisdom. [i 
Germany could emulate the honesty and goodwill shown by 
defeated France in and after 1871, she would find the Allies 
ready to recognize her change of temper. Suspicion of the 
bad faith of Prussia is still an obstacle in the path of recon- 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH AND 
CHRISTIAN REUNION.* 
Tae author of these important Lectures, when he has occasion 
to refer to writers of distinction from whom he differs, does 
so with a freedom of speech characteristic of a past age. 
In connexion, ¢.g., with Professor Buchanan Gray—“ Evidence 


has little weight with a modern critic’; with the late 
Dr. Hatch, one of the few English theologians whose 
name is known outside England—‘ Too often the pro- 


fessed adoption of the historical method appears to be but 
a device for concealing bias”’; while Schmiedel 
treats the primitive community of goods (Acts ii, 44) 
“with more than usual want of sanity”; and the critics who 
question the genuineness of Mark x., 35-45, are told roundly 
that ‘‘ we”—i.c., the Lecturer—‘ cannot waste more space on 
such trifling.’ These pleasantries, while not without a certain 
personal interest, are to be regretted, because they disincline 
the reader to give Dr. Headlam’s work—which is of exceptional 
value both as a theological treatise and, under present circum- 
stances, as an Eirenicon—the consideration which it deserves. 
It should not only be read, but studied; and, in particular, 
it should be in the hands of every member of the Lambeth 
Conference. For Dr. Headlam deals as faithfully with bishops 
as with critics ; and with better reason, though (as befits their 
office) with slightly more reserve. 

The Lectures deal first with the origin of the “Christian 
ministry, and secondly with “the somewhat complicated 
questions which have been raised concerning validity of Orders 
and Sacraments.” These questions became acute during the 
discussions relating to Anglican Orders and their possible 
recognition by the Church of Rome which took place in 1895-96. 
The ignorance with regard to this Church and, in general, to 
Catholicism in the European sense of the word, which prevails 
among English ecclesiastics even of the highest rank, is profound. 
Had it not been so we should have been spared that foolish and 
humiliating episode ; no one with the most rudimentary know- 
ledge of the situation could for # moment have doubted its end. 
Its effect on Dr. Headlam was “ to create a profound distrust 
of the methods and theology of the Church of Rome.” It 
should also, it may be suggested, have given him a no less 
profound distrust of the common sense of the authorities of the 
Church of England— 

‘and at the same time a feeling that we had not probed to 
the bottom the question of what we mean by valid Orders and 
Sacraments. Moreover, it was impossible not to ask whether 
our relation towards Nonconformists was not open to just the 
same criticism as the relation of the Church of Rome towards 
ourselves.” 

In spite of his contempt for critics, he finds himself unable 
to come down on the side of tradition; Apostolic Succession, as 
ordinarily taught in the Church of England, seems to him 
“* mechanical and entirely unreal.” 

“When I came to examine the doctrine historically, I was 
equally surprised and gratified to find how different was the 
more primitive teaching on the subject from that which was 
customary in Anglican circles. Further, I was surprised to 
see how little support the current form of teaching among us 
had from mediaeval and even modern Roman Catholic theo- 
logians. Their point of view seemed to me a different one ; and 
I begin to suspect that here we had an instance of insular 
disproportion.” 

There could be no happier suspicion; the Anglican who 
entertains it has at least begun to “ put away childish things.” 

There is no Biblical authority for Episcopacy, Dr. Headlam 
tells us, nor is there any evidence that the Apostles ever gave 
any directions about the future government of the Church. 
And the great barrier to reunion at the present moment is an 
incorrect conception of the doctrine of the Apostolic Succession. 
This succession is a fact, not a doctrine; and it is not a succes- 
sion by ordination, it is the succession of bishops in a see. From 
of the second century, or earlier, the fact of the 


one’s 


“ 


the middie 
Episcopate was generally accepted ; and, in the third, we find 
the “not becatise 
there was anything magical in his office, or because he had 
received spiritual power of transmission from the Apostles,” but 
* because the The important point 
to be remembered is that the question whether anyone could 


bishop the regular minister of ordination, 


Church had so ordered it.’’ 


or could not ordain was regarded, as it still is in the East, ‘ 
@ question not of dogma but of ecclesiastical rule.” 


clusion indicated is that, while we have no justification for 
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questioning the validity of non-episcopal orders which are 
performed with a desire to obey the commands of Christ, and 
to fulfil the intention of the Apostles by prayer and laying on 
of hands, the practical rule of episcopal ordination, and the fact 
of Apostolic Succession which resulted from it, have been in the 
past the great strength of Christian unity; and that reunion 
must come not only from the mutual recognition of Crders and 
Sacraments, but from the establishment of the Catholic rule 
of episcopacy and episcopal ordination for the future. Which 
is very much the position of what is called the Lambeth Quadri- 
lateral—a scheme which has so far led to no results. 

Dr. Headlam is perhaps nearer the Modernists, whom he 
cold-shoulders, than the Tra:tarians, whom he compliments; 
certainly his suggestive and illuminating examination of the 
fact of Episcopacy has been better received by the Modern Church- 
man than by the Church Times. But it is doubtful whether the 
driving power behind it is sufficient to commend it to Churches 
formed on another model, and not unreasonably distrustful of 
the shape actually taken and the results actually brought 
about by that institution. It is probably true that “‘ a moderate 
Episcopacy ” is the ideal form of Church Government. But 
Episcopacy as we know it is not moderate; it is, what is a 
very different thing, onportunist—did not a distinguished 
man speak of “squeezing” the bishops ?—and “ the violent 
bear it away.” 

Dr. Headlam seems to be obsessed by the idea of system which 
has so strong a hold upon the official mind; and it is difficult 
not to think that something short of what he has in view would 
remedy the scandals caused by “our unhappy divisions,” 
which in common with all good men he regrets, and which in 
common with all wise men he desires to remove. Much con- 
fusion of thought would be avoided if for the loose word Reunion 
the more exact phrase communicatio in sacris—inter-communion 
of worship and sacraments—were substituted. For the reunion, 
or union, of Christians which is so mutch to be desired is not a 
fusion, or coalition, of Churches; it would not touch the polity, 
the belief, the ceremonial, or (what perhaps is more important) 
the distinctive spirit, or genitts, of any one of the Churches 
concerned. Much less would it involve a national, or inter- 
national, organization of Christians into one visible body. 
Such an organization, useful in one stage of civilization, might 
be mischievous in another; in our own it could scarcely fail to 
produce friction between religious and civil society, and oppose 
“the Church ’’ to “ the world.” The unity which is so much 
to be desired is a unity of spirit. This is not broken when one 
man prefers one place of worship and one another, nor when 
people hold different views as to the nature of the Church, the 
functions of the ministry, the operation of the Sacraments, 
and the character of what we may call the Christian facts. 
Religion is above such questions. Heresy is a temper, not an 
opinion ; schism is a state of mind, not a relationship or a materia 
fact. The scandal of the separatist temper has always been 
felt, and is probably the root cause of the loss of hold of religion 
on the world of to-day. But the ferment of ideas consequent 
upon the war—a ferment to which the French Revolution is 
the closest modern parallel—has emphasized it. That “ those 
who profess and call themselves Christians ’’ should be unable 
to pray together, to hear the Word of God together, and to 
receive the Communion together, seems to the plain man 
scandalous and ridiculous. He is right; it is both. And many 
people are coming to think that we have had enough of Uon- 
ferences and Round Table discussions of this subject. What 
common ground is there between those who hold that Episcopacy 
is of the esse of the Church, and those who regard it as a matter 
of circumstances and expediency? The attempt of certain 
prominent Anglicans to shufile out of the resolutions of the 
recent Mansfield Conference, to which they had made themselves 
party, when they found that they were repudiated by the 
Times, recalls Pascal’s criticism of the theologians of 
his time: 
uent beaucoup, qui parlent pev, et qui n’ccrivent point.” 


Whether these eminent divines intrigued, they themsel 


‘Les plus habiles d’entre eux sont ceux qui intrig- 


ves be st 


know. But they spoke and wrote, and, unless they were pre- 
pared to stick to their words and honour their signatures, 
they had better have done neither. To quote Pascal! again: 
“ eur plus sir parti a toujours été de se taire.” 

We are told by those who are in a position to kn: that the 
reunion movement is weaker than it was a year ago. Neither 
the Dissenters, nor the “ plain honest man” who sits «1 a 
ecclesiasticism, think that the Church means business. ‘The 
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Lambeth Conference will show whether this is or is not so. 
But little will be done by officials ; it is individual action—pro- 
vided, of course, that people are prudent and know the rules 
of the ring—that tells. For the fait accompli becomes a pre- 
cedent. The Dean of Durham’s recent action—taken, be it 
remembered, with the approval of his bishop—has been criti- 
ceived. Whether it was lawful is a question for the law. But 
it was politic, and it was right. 

The differences between the National Church and the non- 
episcopal Churches are political, historical, and cultural, not 
religious. And, as Philip Henry reminds us, “it is not the 
actual differences among Christians that do the mischief; it 
is the mismanagement of these differences.” And here the 
scholar is the true Pontifex or Bridge-builder; for, to adapt 
Selden’s wise saying, scholars “ have ever been more temperate 
in their religion than the common pegple, as having more 
reason, the others running in a hurry.” It is the misfortune of 
the Church of England, once the most learned Church in 
Christendom, that of late years it has been administered by 
persons lay and clerical, rather of the latter than the former 
type. Meanwhile “Sirs, ye are brethren.” Is it too much to 
think that the time has at last come when Dean Stanley’s noble 
and truly Christian aspiration may be realized: when, i.e., “ we 
may more and more learn to treat our Dissenting brethren as 
our friends, our equals, and our allies—in one word, as Non- 
conforming members and ministers of the National Church”’ ? 





THE SCIENCE OF EATING.* 

Tuts book with its alluring title is not written to guide the 
steps of the gourmet into fresh and unexplored regions of 
the culinary art, but rather would it strive to entice him from 
the broad path, leading through the over-cultivated fields of 
the “ focd” producer to physical destruction, into the straight 
and narrow path of simple feeding and the avoidance of “ pro- 
cessed ” and adulterated foods, a path which, it is unnecessary 
to tell the reader, leads upwards to the heights of health, bodily 
and mental. Perhaps we have failed in our first attempt to 
suggest the style of the writer of The Science of Eating, but it is 
difficult for the phlegmatic inhabitant of these isles to ade>t 
himself to the flamboyant way of some American journalists. 
Mr. McCann was on the staff of the New York Globe and wrote 
for many other journals, and, unfortunately, when he determined 
to explain his views in a book, he did not trouble, or deem it 
necessary, to alter methods no doubt suitable for the daily 
papers which want startling phrases to catch hurried 
readers. The references to the supposed will and purpose 
of the Creator seem sadly out of place in a work devoted 
to the question of “denatured” and adulterated foods. 
The heading of a section ‘God Has Prescribed” annoys, 
even if it does not offend. And, after all, there appears to be 
no need for all this gesticulation. The author, whoon theevidrnce 
of the book is an expert in the subject with which he here deals, 
has a plain tale to teli and a message to deliver, both of which, 
in this country at least, would be received better if the style of 
their delivery were less exaggerated. 

As advertising manager of a food business Mr. McCann had 
ample opportunity of learning what took place in such estab- 
lishments and early appreciated the dangers to the health of the 
community of the consumption of over-refined and in many 
cases adulterated foods. With the assistance of the Press ho 
started a campaign against these abuses, in the course of which, 
the preface informs us, he initiated two hundred and six success- 
ful prosecutions of food adulterators and never lost a case. 
But it is with over-refinement of food rather than with food 
adulteration that he is mainly concerned, and we would ask 
whether the author is justified in holding up to odium food 
manufacturers for not accepting his views—views which, 
although proved correct by recent research, did not appear to 
rest on a sound physiological basis. We are all aware that 
among the wholesale food-producers there are bad men, who do 
not scruple to foist useless and even harmful goods on a gullible 
public, but the proportion of wicked men in this trade i> ; robably 
not different from that in other trades. 

There is, alas! no gainsaying the statement that in the many 
processes through which foods are now put before being placed 
on the market some of the most important constituents required 
for the maintenance of health and essential for growth are, all 
unheeded, removed. This happens in the preparation of white 
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flour, whereby all the vitamines and a large proportion of the 
mineral salts are removed. Not altogether the fault of the 
miller, for the public will demand white bread and won't be 
happy till it gets it. The public is, after all, not so stupid as it 
seems, for it knows that a dark loaf may get its colour from other 
ingredients than wholemeal, so that the loaf may not only 
be deficient in minerals and vitamines, but may contain posi- 
tively deleterious substances. Probably when the new scientists 
of the order of Mr. McCenn have converted the civilized world 
to their ways of thinking, they will discover that there are many 
other factors besides food deficiencies which influence tho 
growth of city children; nevertheless, the effects of diet deficient 
in what are described as accessory food substances are very 
widespread, and the public will be well advised to pay attention 
to the euthor’s warnings. 

The writer has much to say on the subject of denaturing 
by refining of many foods in the staple diet of Americans and 
Europeans, but he concentrates his most powerful batteries 
against the miller producing white flour. He would have us 
ell discard white flour, which in the process of milling is deprived 
of its vitamines and most of its salts and is left with little elso 
but the starch of the grain. Now it matters comparatively 
little to the rich with a widely varied diet whether the flour of 
which they eat no inordinate amount is deprived of the vitalizing 
elements, but it is obviously of the greatest importance to that 
large portion of the community for whom bread is literally the 
staff of life. There can be little doubt that much of the malnu- 
trition among the poorer classes, both children and adults, is 
to be attributed to unsuitable diet, of which bread made with 
white flour forms a large proportion. This view has been held 
by many of the older physicians, and was maintained and acted 
upon by the experts in whose hands we wisely placed control 
of our food supplies during the war. This is not a discovery 
of the author, and it remains to be seen whether his raging 
propaganda work will do more to move the millers and the 
public to alter their evil ways than the words of some of our 
most respected scientists. In connexion with this question of 
white flour, the account of ‘ The ‘ Kronprinz Wilhelm’ Poison 
Squad” is certainly most interesting. The German raider 
‘Kronprinz Wilhelm’ left Hoboken on August 3rd, 1914, and 
after roaming the seas for 255 days and sinking 14 British and 
French vessels, was forced to run for Newport News 
harbour not for fear of the actions of her enemies, but because 
her crew was stricken with scurvy or some similar deficiency 
diseaso. Whenever a vessel was captured the provisions, of 
of which there were often large quantities, were, with the excep- 
tion of a cargo of wholemeal, removed to the raider. Tho crew 
had all the fresh meat, white bread, margarine and tinre 1 vege- 
tables and fruit they could possibly need—indeed, they had an 
excess of these foods—and yet scurvy attacked them, fifty could 
not stand on their feet, and this number was being rapidly added 
to. Red meat and white bread, says Mr. McCann—these and the 
resulting acidosis or acid condition of the body fluids had 
brought about this terrible state of affairs. Wholemeal and dricd 
fruits would have saved them. There is, indeed, much truth 
in this contention, but it seems probable that the crew, who 
must have spent many hours in enforced idleness, suffered not 
only from food deficiencies, but from food excesses ; in other words, 
they had been doing themselves too well. Howover this may 
be, the diet prescribed by the writer soon restored the men to 
health. 

The author shows much cleverness in marshalling his facts, 
or reputed facts, but it is a pity he did not limit himself to 
the consideration of food adulteration and impoverishment. 
Instead he wanders off into discussions concerning the most 
suitable diet for health, rages against excessive meat-cating, 
sugar consumption and other things, in the course of which the 
reader is introduced to such monstrous words as “ kidney- 
cide” and “ kidneyviki,” and is left wondering whether manu- 
factured foods or manufactured words are the more to be dreaded. 
Moreover, we are not impressed when the writer tells us: ‘“ The 
statements made here are not sweeping statements. They 
have gone to headquarters for their authority and are fool- 
proof ’—especially when we find him maintaining that in Japan 
only fourteen grams of protein per person are consumed daily 
Professor Chittenden spent many months proving that a man 
could subsist and perform his ordinary work on fifty grams of 
protein, equivalent to about 30zs. of meat, a day, whereas 
previously it had been supposed that he required one hundred 
grams. But fourteen grams per person, even making allowance 
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for the smaller needs of the women and children, does not sound 
like a fool-proof statement. We are in favour of any campaign 
likely to ensure the provision of unspoiled food, but this volume 
is, we think, too sensational and biased to achieve its object. 





BARBELLION’S LAST DIARY.* 
Tau author of The Journal of a Disappointed Man and Enjoying 
Life, who chose to call himself ‘‘ Barbellion,”’ is dead, and his 
last diary records the final stage of his strange life. The present 
writer must confess that the two former books left him with 
an impression of Barbellion’s life and character that the new 
yolume has entirely obliterated. To a good many people the 


harping on sex and on the physical symptoms of ill-health went | 


far to destroy the great pleasure that were given by his quick- 
ness of mind, his powers of observation and analysis, his subtlety, 
and his exquisite prose style. The picture was as clever as 
possible, but did one want to look at it ? 

It is difficult for a reviewer in his circumscribed space to find 
anything to add to the “straightforward” account by the 
diarist’s brother (Mr. Cummings) which prefaces the present book, 
and which is at once a clear narrative dissolving all doubts and 
an admirably fine and delicate appreciation of Barbellion’s 
work, both as a writer and a zoologist. The gist of the facts is as 
follows. In the first place, there was no mystery to be explained, 
and those who read luridly between the lines of the diary are as 
thoroughly mistaken as the worldly wise can be—which is to 
say a good deal. Barbellion was the youngest of the six children 
of a locally renowned provincial journalist, a man of great charm 
and a sympathetic father. As a baby he nearly died of pneu- 
monia, and Mr. Cummings believes that from that early illness 
much of his constant ill-health originated. At any rate, he was 
“a puny, undersized child, nervously shy, with a tiny white 
face and large brown, melancholy eyes.’”’ By the time he was 
fourteen his taste for natural history was thoroughly developed, 
Surely, we suggest, if his health had permitted he would have 
become the English Fabre ? :— 

“T have known him to stay for two or three hours at a stretch 

in one tense position, silently noting the torpid movements of 
half a dozen bats withdrawn from some disused mine and kept 
for experiments in the little drawing-room that was more like a 
jaboratory than a place to sitin. He probably knew more about 
Nerth Devon and the wild creatures that inhabited its wide 
spaces than any living person.”’ 
And here, we feel assured, is the key of the situation. Suppose 
an instinctive observer, like Fabre, with the bias towards subjec- 
tivity which early ill-health always gives; then suppose that 
ill-health increases in such measure that the romance of free 
first-hand investigation of bird, beast, or insect becomes impos- 
sible—upon what can the analytic spirit exercise itself ? There 
remains the most interesting phenomenon of all to explore, that 
“bit of specialized protoplasm” which is the man’s self. 

Perhaps the ’ natural aversion from the intro- 
spective—it may be a foolish aversion, but it exists—is due to a 
belief that introspection is a severe symptom of egotism, a first 
step towards that intolerable concept of the Greek mind, the per- 
fect but also spherical being whose perfection cannot be marred by 
the contemplation of the imperfect, and whose thoughts, there- 
fore, are necessarily concerned exclusively with its own essence. 
But surely this frightful conclusion need not alarm us here. 
In reality Barbellion started along a different path. It was of 
the nature of his art or mystery, of the science he practised, to 
observe; and to science nothing is common or unclean—not 
even the scientist. The fact of a certain act being a man’s 
job makes the difference in our estimate of his actions. The 
plainest plain man docs not consider financial questions put to 
him by his solicitor impertinent, or a dector’s interest in a post- 
mortem morbid. Mr. Cummings dispels all our further doubts 
as surely. Hypochondria, Barbellion’s fatal 
marriage, his relations with his family, with women, with his 
colleagues—it is all perfectly clear, perfectly simple. The figure 
of Barbellion is revealed as hardly less amiable than brilliant 
and tragic. With his super-refined senses he longed for life, 
and fate accorded him little more than a thirty years’ war with 
death. 

And so we need none of us shrink if we sce ourselves mirrored 

* in the nude,” as Barbellion said of himself in these extraordinary 
pages. If Barbellion expresses what cach of us feels but conceals 
—if he is emotionally our brother—it proves to be a relationship 
of which we have, after all, good reason to be proud. 


“ec 


plain man’s’ 


disease, his 


* A Last Diary. By W, N. P. Barbellion. London: Chatto and Windus. 
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FICTION. 


TWO NOVELS.* 

Mr. Dovetas Gotprive with Mr. Hubert Nepean,and Miss W- 
Bryher, have presented to the world two novels whose principal 
feature will probably scem to the reader at first blush unusual 
incoherence. The Solvent, which is a pacifist tract very thinly, 
disguised, chiefly consists of week-ends and dinner parties among 
people who are like the minor characters in Colonel Repington’s 
Tevelations. Like most pacifist tracts, it begs two important 
questions—(a) Who started the war with Germany ? (b) When 
it was started, what course should Great Britain have pursued ? 
Its main points are—(a) That the war never should have 
started. (b) That whatever England ought to have done, what 
she did was wrong. Morcover, it is argued that had a group 
of fishing politicians chosen, the war could have been ended at 
any moment. We also are given glimpses of the wrongs of 
Ireland. All this sounds incredibly dull: indeed the book is 
a little dull. However, it is made interesting to the student 
of manners, if never quite to the reader of novels, by two very 
good portraits, both of women. ‘The first is of Mrs. Dempsey, a 
half-Spanish, half-Irish “ rebel,” and the second of the quite 
charming wifo of a posing, opportunist, yet half-honest 
politician who has risen to Cabinet rank. Tho 
views on marriage seem to be vaguely revolutionary, but in 
what direction the reader does not feel quite clear. 

Miss Bryher’s book Development is a dissected specimen rather 
than a tract. The phrase must not suggest something desiccated, 
for this would not fit her book, which is a glowing (which the 
reader is not to interpret gushing) account of the childhood and 
girlhood of “Nancy,” obviously the author. Nancy had a 
mind rather like that of Miss Dorothy Richardson—i.e., 
was super-sensitive to visual and oral impressions. She travelled 
about the Mediterranean, among Sussex meadows or Egyptian 
deserts hearing and smelling twice as many things as any ordinary 
person. Alas! at tho age of about twelve the poor child was 
sent to school, and such a school! She was, further, not allowed 
to take up any profession. However, we are to have a 
volume entitled Adventure, which sounds more promising. A 
continuation generally strikes the reviewer as something in the 
nature of a threat, but Miss Bryher’s autobiography is sufficiently 
curious and sufficiently well-cxpressed to make us rather welcome 
a second helping. Here is an example of Miss Bryher’s style : 

“Much of the magical enthusiasm poetry was afterwards 
to kindle lived for her now in mere words, with association of 
loveliness or heroic deed, the Carthaginian war, Agathokles and 
the burning of the ships, the quarries of Syracuse ; or the name 
alone of e place, Concha del Oro, shell of gold, that brought tho 
sea to mingle with almond and with lemon blossom, Palermo 
or Euryalus, now vivid with anemones. From earliest remem- 
brance certain phrases, names especially of places or of persons, 
were never free from an association of colour, fashioned of a 
tone, written in it; and as she grew, this feeling developed, 
unconsciously expanding until her whole vocabulary became 
a palette of colours, luminous gold, a flushed rose, tones neither 
sapphire nor violet, but the shade of southern water; Ionian- 
blue she called it, coming later to Greece, and white, with all 
the delicacy and fragileness of thin foam, or a heavier shimmer 
merging to the cream bloom of a rose petal. This, to her, was 
perfectly natural. She marvelled no one ever exclaimed, ‘1 


love the gold of magical ! ‘What a wonderful white Sicily 
ate 


authors’ 


Bie 


second 


or 


This colour-audicnce is typical of Nancy’s sense-pereeption, 
Miss Bryher should read Miss Amy Lowel! on polyphonic prose 
and should try her hand at this method of expression. She 


already knows how to be eloquent. 








READABLE Novets.—Uureality. By “ Baitimeus.” (Cassell. 
8s. Gd. net.)—The title might be applied to the story, for tho 
book opens in the middle of tlie war when the heroine is cleven, 
and therefore the events of the concluding chapters, when she is 
quite grown up, cannot possibly have taken place yet. The 
atmosphere of life in the Navy is well kept up throughout, and a 
note of serious warning as to the coming colour problem is 
sounded towards the end of the book.——A Gift of the Dusk. 
By R. O. Prowse. (Coilins. 9s. net.)—This novel is a close 
analysis of a few months spent in a sanatorium in the high Alps. 
No outside events occur in the story, and a death and a funeral 
are the only distractions. The book is too well written to be 
dull, but it is decidedly morbidi——The Daffodil Mystery. 
By Edgar Wallace. (Ward, Lock. net.)—A_ detective 
story in which the initial murder is committed by a character 


* (1) The Solvent. By Douglas Goldring and Hubert Nepean. London: (. W. 
Daniel. (7s.]——(2) Development. Ly W. Lrylier. London ; Coustable, (7s. 0d. net.) 
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so obvious that the reader will quite fail to suspect him. In- 
terest is well kept up throughout.——When the Blood Burns. 
By E. W. Savi.(Putnam. 7s. 6d. net.)—As usual with the author 
of this book, the scenes which pass in India are much the most 
interesting. Mrs. Savi should study her Debrett, and then she 
would*not make a baronetcy descend through a female. The 
story deals with the inevitable consequences of an irregular 
alliance. The Wind Between the Worlds. By Alice Brown. 
(Macmillan. 10s. net.)—An American spiritualistic story deal- 
ing with a bereaved mother who endeavours to get into touch 
with her son—killed in the war. Madame Brooke, the grand- 
mother of the dead boy, is much the most interesting and uncon- 
ventional character in the book, and in her the author depicts 
an exclusively American type. 








POETS AND POETRY. 


SIR CECIL SPRING RICE’S POEMS.* 

Nozsopy who came into contact with Sir Cecil Spring Rice 
ever failed to fall under the spell of an extraordinarily 
engaging personality. His charm was of a sort that could not 
be described to a stranger; to those who did not know him the 
attraction that he exercised must have seemed mysterious. 
Had he not put the best powers of his mind to practical work, 
he would probably have been an exceedingly good poet. Asitis, 
his poems are like his personality and please us by some charm 
which is not quite analysable. They are strangely different 
from the work of most men of action. Here and there we get 
the Newbolt-Kipling strain, which is usually the mark of such 
work, but those efforts are invariably unsuccessful pieces of 
verse. He is at his best when he writes in the Persian manner, 
and makes use of his extraordinary insight into the Persian mind. 
Some people are inclined to think that Persian literature is 
merely a scented, gold-powdered scroli, although even the 
voluptuous Omar expressed the metaphysical aspect of Persian 
thought as often as the sensual, though hardly better than has 
here and there Sir Cecil Spring Rice. The reader must not be 
put off by the two weak lines with which the following sonnet 
begins :— 


“Come let us reason, though my voice is weak ; 
My voice is weak as thy decree is strong. 
At last the cup is full. Too long, too long 
Have I endured in silence: I wiil speak. 
Is this thy Right, on thine own work to wreak 
The vengeance due thine own almighty wrong ? 
Does good to good and bad to bad belong, 
Or is this world of thine the monstrous freak 
Of madness drunk with its omnipotence ? 
Peace, peace, poor soul; and would you hope to stir 
That heart with human pity ? How and whence ? 
The answer still is silence. Should He use 
Reason and words when He his slaves accuse 
Is Law and Judge and Executioner ?”’ 
An aspect of mystical asceticism is expressed in another poem 
in which the Creator speaks to His creature. Like most of 
the poems in the collection, it has no title :— 
“I gave you joy without compare, 
With joy I filled your very soul ; 
I gave you all my wealth to share, 
My wealth of love entire and whole. 
I gave you all my joy to share, 
And yet a gift remained for you, 
A thousand times more rich and rare— 
I gave you all my sorrow too. 
I gave you grief beyond compare, 
For you I filled the bitter cup ; 
With hope deceived and fierce despair : 
You took it; and you drank it up. 
Now one in joy, in sorrow one, 
I am your master and your friend, 
And what we have to-day begun, 
A million ages shall not end.” 

The work of the amateur writer is not to be hastily despised. 
It is often doubly valuable both for its intrinsic beauty and as 
giving us an expression of thoughts usually dumb, but it is 
curious that the layman should generally turn to verse to find 
expression. other things, a device 
for “ slowing-up ” the reader and for altering the relative values 
of matter and manner. In reading a prose passage, any quick 
reader must often be conscious of having taken in the sense 
without having very much idea of exactly how the writer 
expressed himself. Is not this to some extent the sort of 
reading the amateur wants’ He has something valuable to 


By 


" , 
Verse is, of course, among 


© /oems. Sir Cecil Arthur Spring Rice. London: Longmans. 
[7s. Od. net * 








say, but cannot spend a seven yéars’ apprenticeship in learning 
the best way tosay it. On the other hand, of course we demand, 
as Mr. Sturge Moore has pointed out, a kind of architecture 
from a prose-writer. The solid stones of his thought must be 
built up into some sort of edifice—a novel, an essay, a dialogue 
orastory. This is a heavy per contra consideration, There 
are only a few poems in this book which are absolutely bad 
but, on the other hand, there is probably none which, like 
the one we first quoted, is not marked by some flaw, but surely 
the following little note is quite perfectly expressed :— 





“It is told of the founder of one of the Suti sects in Western 
Asia that, hearing of tho great beauty of a certain lady he 
sought her in marriage and promised hc: parents jo build a 
beautiful house for her. The request was granted and the 
house built. The bride was Seoamhe into it veiled, according 
to custom. When the veil was removed, the bridegroom saw 
before him, not the bride, but the angel Azrael. He fel! at the 
angel’s feet, crying, ‘Have mercy!’ And the angel answered 
‘I am Mercy.’ ”’ ‘ 





Porms Wortay or ConstpERATION.—Ships and Folks, 
By C. Fox Smith. (Elkin Mathews. 6s. net.)—Many of these 
verses and chanties might have been written by Masefield, 
Miss Fox Smith has a feeling for the sea and mastery of its 
language unusual in a woman. The level reached by those 
poems is unusually high both in imagination and technique. 
One of the most attractive is called ‘‘ Memories.” ——Ozxford 
Poetry, 1920. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 2s. (d.)—Ozford 
Poetry is like a lucky bag—it may contain anything. Mr. Roy 
Campbell, of Merton, contributes an amusing poem called “ The 
Porpoise,”’ while his ‘‘ Bongwi’s Theology ”’ shows that the Setebos 
philosophy has still its believers. Mr. Rickwood’s (Pembroke) 
“ Advice to a Girl from the Wars ” has the pathos only achieved 
by intense simplicity. Sonneis. By Eric Dickinson. (Same 
publisher and price.)—This volume of verse is reminiscent of the 
“Sonnets to Proteous.” Mr. Dickinson should try to conquer 
his habit of writing phrases.that mean nothing, such as :— 





“The woman’s soul of you I came to love 
With infinite power beyond the gates of sin, 
Or ribaldry of passion’s scarlet grove.” 





ib 
GIFT-BOOKS. 
OO — 
BOOKS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN.* 
Peggy's Giant! is an original and quite delightful story-book. 
Miss Hillyard evidently knows the sort of things that children 
like, and Peggy’s adventures with her giant are exactly those 
that a little girl, celebrating her birthday with six candles, 
would very much enjoy and appreciate. The rather grumpy but 
efficient Nannie is well drawn, and let us hope that some of her 
compeers will mend their ways after reading this story. The 
coloured illustrations are spirited and amusing. We are told 
that they are drawn by “ Peggy,” and we must congratulate 
her on her success as an illustrator. 

Peter’s Pencil. This little boy was very fond of drawing, 
and when a nice old gentleman gave him a sketch-hook he filled 
it with pictures and then fell asleep and dreamed that the 
people and things he had drawn became real. This is, of course, 
quite a good setting for adventures, and the writer and illus- 
trator take advantage of it and give us some amusing scenes. 

Tales: of Snugglepot and Cuddlepie® is an Australian story 
about “ two little gum-nut babies.”” It may be a little puzzling, 
for there are many queer creatures in it, besides those of the 
title; and as they do not conform exactly to our old nursery 
traditions, no doubt the grown-up reader will be asked many 
questions. For instance, there is a weird bird called a Kooka- 
burra and a boat called a Kurrajong. ‘The sad and all but 
tragic incident of the gentle Possum caught in a trap ends 
happily, we are glad to say. ‘The illustrations on nearly every 
pege are lively and original and complete a fascinating 
book. 





story 
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Peggy's Twins*. Peggy is a natura! and delightful child, and 
her character is charmingly drawn. She was also lucky, for on 
her seventh birthday her presents included twins. Of course 
she looked on them as peculiarly her own; but though she was 

* (1) Peggy's Giant. By M. ). Hillyard. London: A. C. Ia Gd 
net.} (2) Peter's Pencil. By Phyllis Morris. London: John Las 7s. net.) 
——(3) Snugglepot and Cuddiepie. Pictures and wo vM ! 

















Angus and Robertson. [6s. net.}- (4) Pegar lsy 1. C. ¢ 
lilustrated by Honor C. Appleton. London: 8.1.4 s. net (5) J 

John, and the Puppy. Related by Mrs. H. C. Ci . Pictured by Hor 
Appleton. London: Blackie. [5s. net.}-— What Happened to Uzz, iZ, 
and Buzz. Written and illustrated by Tinker Txylor. London: Jarreld. [%s. 6d. 
net.J———-+(7) likymes of Wee Weodianders. By Nancy M. Hayes. London: 





Harrop. [2s. 6d. net.] 
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devoted to them, they were difficult to manage. _ Mrs. Cradock 
has the art of creating delightful nursery scenes, and these, 
together with Peggy’s games and pranks with her friend Bob, 
make up a capital story. Miss Honor Appleton’s illustrations 
in colour and line add greatly to the pleasure that children 
and lovers of children will get from this book. 
John, and the Puppy’ is another of Mrs. Cradock’s 
pooks, with a natural nursery and schoolroom atmosphere, 
in which she sets happy children to work and play. Her illus- 
trator, Miss H. Appleton, has the delightful faculty of making 
al] this visible to us with her accomplished brush and pencil. 
What Happened to Uzz, Fuzz, and Buzz.6 They were three 
fat fairy babies who climbed trees and talked to the birds, or 
dived into the sea to ride on fishes, with great success and enjoy- 


Josephine, 


ment. 

As the title and cover suggest, Rhymes of Wee Woodlanders? are 

about such creatures as squirrels and hedgehogs. Natural 
history is here more considered than poetry. 
Terrible Land of Don’t, pictured by G. F. Christie, verses by 
Jessie Pope (Blackie, 1s. 6d. net), is a pretty simple little nursery 
book.——-Biackie’s Children’s Diary, 1921, verses and pictures by 
Florence Harrison (1s. 6d. net). This is an inviting little book in 
which to begin the possibly doubtful habit of journal-writing. 
The space is not great, and so 





Any work and all the play 
Of many a red-letter day ” 


“ 


must be compressed into few words. There are six coloured 
pictures and appropriate verses, from the last of which we have 
taken our quotation.——T'he Ark Book, by Freda Derrick (Blackie, 
7s. 6d. net). ‘This book ought only to be looked at by candle 
ight, for by anything brighter its green and blue are quite 
painfully vivid. If this precaution is taken, it is an amusing 
picture-book, showing us the Noah family and the animals in 
various attitudes and with characteristic expressions. Four 
and T’'wenty Kickabouts, written by John Lea, pictured by J. R. 
Monsell (J 2s. 6d. net). 
with a swing and lively pictures of fairy schooi children playing 
tricks on serious people such as cooks and sea captains, My 
Bunny Book (Blackie, 1s. net) is a brightly coloured picture- 
book showing cheerful-locking rabbits playing about and dressed 
up in various ways.——Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales, illustrated 
tton (BI This is another book with 





Here are merry verses that go 


sackie, 


by Helen St: wkie, 2s. net). 


vividly coleured illustrations. The tales are well chosen. 
The Tiny Folks Annual. Edited by Mrs. Herbert Strang. 


(Milford. net.)—This is a particularly pleasing nursery 
book. _ From its attractively coloured, embossed cover to its 


amusing tailpiece it is full of good things, and is sure to give 





great pleasure to all the children who are lucky enough to find 
it among their presents. 

The Peek-a-Boo Christmas. Drawn by Chloé Preston. Told | 
by May Byron. (Milford. 6s. net.)—It is impossible to find 


anything new to say in praise of these priceless creatures ; 
heir author and 


| 





but though our imagination may fail, that of t 
designer does not. and they give their readers a positively 
rollicking account of how Cassandra, Plantagenet, Peter, and 


Gingerbread celebrated Christmas time. This volume also has 


emb 


an enga esed cover. 
Three Old Favourites. With 36 full-page coloured illustra- 


mc 








tions by Frank Adams. (Blackie. 6s. net.)\—Mr. Adams’s 
ictures are always clever, and this year he has given 
P Q , J g 


us ery amusing examples of his delightful art. Each 
page is full of interesting detail, as well as of beld outline. Some- 
times the three-colour process is unkind to the artist, but most 


The rhymes are 


frome 


of the illustrations are only pleasingly bright. 

‘* Jack Spratt,” “Tom the Piper,” and ‘The Frog who would 

a-wooing go,” and the queer people and all the lively animals 
ape re 

are put before us with great spirit. 

A Child’s Book of Hours. By Constance and Noél Irving. 
(Milford. 12s. 6d. net.)—This is written in picasant rhythmical | 
verse, beginning with a description of the old ways of marking 
time, such as that of King Alfred, who 

“Coloured the wax 
In Blues and Blacks, 
And Green and Yellow 
Which subdivided the 
The Time to Work, 
The Time to Pray, 
The Time to Feast, 
The Time to Play, 


and Red,” 


time of Day :— 


3ed.” 


And the Time to go to 
we foilow a little child’s day hour by hour. 





Then The book is 


large and remarkably heavy, for the pages are of thick card- 
board, those with the letterpress of brown-paper colour, and 
those with the coloured illustrations of a light buff. The general 
efiect is low toned and a great contrast to most of the children’s 
books of this year. 

Among the Innocents. By Austin Latham. With a frontis- 
piece in colour by Horace J. Knowls. (Methuen. 5s. net.)— 
This is a little book of verses about children and such homely 
things as cooking dinner, or daddy’s return from the City every 
evening. They are prettily written, and show plenty of fun and 
good spirits, though the sentiment, of which there is no lack, is 
slightly sentimental. 

Blackie s Children’s Annual (6s. net) is as excellent as usual, and 
contains good short stories, large print and pretty pictures. 
The same publisher’s Little One’s Book (3s. Gd. net), for rather 
younger children, is another collection of stories, singing games, 
verses, and plenty of bright and pretty pictures.- The Pleasure 
Box Annual (Robert Hayes, 6s. net) is also a good nursery 
book of the same sort. 

Tales of Happy Common. By Agnes C. Herbertson. TIllus- 
trated by Lilian A. Govey. (Dean and Son. 5s. 6d. net.)—This 
is a story of a meddlesome little creature called Be-Wee, told 
with the rhythmical reiteration liked by children and grown-up 
people, too, for it is pleasantly soothing, and makes no great 
demand on the attention, while the listener enjoys the little 


The 








triumphs of sometimes forestalling the reader's words. 
illustrations are bright and attractive. 

The Adventures of Dolly Dingle, by May Wynne, illustrated 
by Florence M. Anderson (Jarrolds, 3s. 6d. net), is a capital 
fairy tale, in which we follow a little girl’s adventures with a 
friendly squirrel. It is charmingly illustrated in black-and-white 
and colour, 

A Story of Santa Claus. By Margaret I. Cole. (G. Bell and 
Son. 2s. net.)—This is an attractive little Christmas story, 
very simply told, but with plenty of interest and movement 
about it. Miss Woodward’s illustrations are pretty. 

Ameliara and Tie Green Umbrella. By Constance Heward. 
Pictured by Susan Beatrice Pearse. (G. Harrap. 2s. 6d. net.) 
The green umbrella was filled with cakes at the Squire’s tea- 
party by an unselfish little girl who wanted to take them home 
to her brothers and sisters; but though they all fell out, sh« 
eventually took back a large basket of good things to her 
delighted family. This is a delightful little story, charmingly 
illustrated, 

Humpty Dumpty, and Other Songs. By Joseph 
Pictured by Paul Woodroffe. (Basil Blackwell. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The music to these old nursery rhymes is written with taste, 
but as the composer | udhered closely to the rhythin 
of the words, he inevitably brings himself into competition with 
well-remembered tunes. His best are those whe 
he has used the words with a certain freedom. The full-page 
black-and-white illustrations are cleverly and forcibly drawn. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Mr. A. THORBURN’s fine work on British Mammals (Longmans, 
£10 10s. net), the first volume of which has appeared, while th: 
second is to be published in the New Year, would be an admirable 
present for any naturalist young or old. It is to include t! 

seventy species of mammals which inhabit or visit these island 

The first volume contains twenty-five excellent coloured repix 

ductions of Mr. Thorburn’s careful drawings, with short articles 
on the animals to the study of which he has devoted a lifetime 
Six plates are given to the bats; then come the hedgchog, 
Next we have the wild cat, the fox, th: 


: 
adver, 


mole, and shrews. 
walrus, and the seals, the otter, |} 
weasel, squirrel, and dormouse. The text is all too brief, but it is 
interesting, and the accurate drawings will please every one who 


pinemarten, stoats, 


cares for the beasts of the field. The colour-printing is exccp- 
tionally good.——Mr. Philip Lee Warner, for the Medici Society 


, 
has reissued in a cheaper form the good modernized text of 


Malory’s Morte Darthur (2 Vols., 42s. net), edited by Mr. 
A. W. Pollard and attractively illustrated in colours by Mr. 


Malory, in this well-printed edition, is more 
Fro 


Scar let 


Russell Flint. 
delightful than ever.— n Messrs. Methuen comes a first-rate 
reprint of Hawthorne’s Letter (31s. 6d. net)—a handsome 
quarto, with many graceful coloured drawings by the late 
Hugh Thomson.—We must ec: 
Water Babies with clever coloured drawings by A. E. Jackson. 


(H. Milford, 12s. 6d. net), Blackmore’s Lorna Doone, illustrated 


ymmend, too, reprints of Kingsley’s 
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by R. Wheelwright and W. Sewell (Harrap, 12s. 6d. net), and 
Dumas’ The Three Musketeers, illustrated by R. Wheelwright 
(Harrap, 12s. 6d. net).—Cervantes’ Don Quixote has been 
“arranged” by Mr. A. A. Methley, not without skill, and 
illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne (Wells Gardner, 7s. 6d.). 

Mr. Lewis Spence’s Legends and Romances of Spain (Harrap, 
2ls. net) is extremely readable, and the illustrations by Mr. 
O. McCannell are full of spirit. Mr. Spence takes the old Spanish 
stories of the Cid, Roderick, Amadis de Gaul, Palmerin and 
other heroes, the ballads and the Moorish romances, ahd sum- 
marizes them in an agreeable fashion. He devotes his last 
chapter to Don Quixote, Lazarillo de Tormes and Guzman de 
Alfarache——Mr. Rothfeld’s Women of India (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, 30s. net) is an instructive book by an old civilian with 
forty-eight coloured plates of Indian women of various ranks 
and races by Mr. M. V. Dhurandhar. The author in his closing 
pages discusses the evil effect of the caste system on Indian 
women and the bitter prejudice which prevents mest Indian 
girls from receiving even an elementary education, The 
women’s ignorance of the rudiments of sanitation, for example, 
accounts for the heavy child-mortality in India. 

Trish Fairy Tales, by James Stephens (Mecmillan, 15s. net), 
is a most entertaining collection. ‘The Boyhood of Fionn” 
and ‘“‘ The Birth of Bran,” for example, are drawn from familiar 
folk-tales, but the treatment here as elsewhere is peculiar to 
the author who writes with ease and charm and no little humour. 
The coloured drawings are the best that Mr. Rackham has done 
for a leng time past ; he had no lack of subjects in these spirited 
tales. Mr. Padraic Colum has retold The Adventures of 
Odyssius and the Tale of Troy (Harrap, 7s. 6d. net) in pleasant 
though somewhat stilted English. The illustrations, some in 
colour, others in outline, are by Mr. Pogany.——We may men- 
tion a good reprint of The Pickwick Papers with the original 
illustrations (Nelson, 7s. 6d. net). 

Sun Babies. By Cornelia Sorabji. Studies in colour by G. H. 
(Blackie. 7s. 6d. net.)—In these beautifully written sketches of 
Indian life Miss Sorabji brings the curious charm of her “* baby 
friends,” as she calls them, very vividly before us, and knows 
how to touch our hearts, but without even a shadow of senti- 
mentality. Whether she is telling us of the imps who became her 
self-constituted page-boys, of a Rani’s children, or of her devoted 
yellow Chow, the book is full of movement and interest. She 
has chosen many wonderful Eastern scenes and described them for 
ourdelectation, but there is aspecial attraction about the glimpses 
we get of the lives of the women and children cf our own class, 
which could only be given us by a writer such as Miss Sorabji. 
There is plenty of fun in the book, too, and we commend the 
story of the exorcism of the leg of mutton bone to our readers, 
The glamour of a Rani’s garden and its peacock sentinels and 
of many lovely Eastern landscapes, glows through these pages 
and brings a gleam of sunshine and colour into our Northern 
winter. The illustrations are also full of charm, from the wonder- 
ing, wide-eyed baby of the cover to the merry Bombay street 
arab of the black-and-white tail-piece. 

Our Glorious Empire. By Donald A, Mackensie. (Blackie- 
10s. 6d. net.)—This is an interesting book, and the task of com- 
pressing such a subject into one volume, without being foolishly 
vague or terribly dry, has been successfully faced by Mr. 
Mackensie. He tells us somethiag worth knowing about each 
country, somewhat in the manner of a good guide-book, but 
with occasional stories and historical outline sketches in addi- 
tion. He begins with the Motherland, taking his readers first 
to London and other cities, and then to the sea coast, whence 
he naturally turns to the explorers and so to the begin- 
nings of Empire. There are plenty of rather unimaginative 
ilustrations. This book is also issued in five parts at 2s. 6d. net 
each, called respectively Sons and Daughters of the Motherland, 
Canada, Australia, India, and Africa. 

Awakening. By John Galsworthy. Illustrated by R. H. 
Sauter. (Heinemann. 7s. Gd. net.)—Here we have a few 
episodes in the life of a little boy of eight years old, vividly 
realized, and described with great charm. ‘The setting is a 
pre-war country house, and Mr. Galsworthy has filled it with 
very agrecable people, whose “ highest plot, to plant the berga- 
mot,” or to enjoy the beauty of well-ordered lives, made easy by 
good temper and good servants. Here the little boy naturally 
developed a warm heart, overflowing with demonstrative love 
for his charming mother. The curious green flesh tints of the 











coloured frontispiece are perhaps due to the vagaries of the 
three-colour process, but the black-and-white illustrations, 





some of them attractively picked out with blue, are very pleasing, 

Nero: an African Mongrel. By Jane Spettigue. Illustrated 
by D. E. Seymour Hayden. (John Lane. 6s. net.)—This is 
the story of a dog of character, told by a lady who loved and 
appreciated him. The Johannesburg background of these 
reminiscences gives the book a pleasantly exotic flavour, and 
the clever black-and-white illustrations complete a very desire 
able present for animal-lovers. 

The Enchanted Forest. By Violet Bradby. TIlustrated by 
Gordon Browne, R.I. (Milford. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is an 
excellent story, told with Miss Bradby’s accustomed cleverness 
and charm. She knows well how to draw distinct and interest. 
ing characters, whether of little girls or of the fantastic creatureg 
who live in enchanted places, and she tells us convincingly of 
the strange adventures that befell Susan and Diana while they 
and their families were under a wizard’s spell. There is an 
atmosphere of romance about this book that is somewhat 
unusual in modern fairy tales, but which is very welcome when 
we are lucky enough to come across it. The book has a pretty 
coloured frontispiece and a number of good black-and-white 
illustrations. 

Fair Folk of Many Lands. Told by Agnes M. Papé. Tilus. 
trated by Frank C. Papé. (S.P.C.K. 6s. 6d. net.)—This is a 
collection of folk-tales, beginning with the story of a knight of 
Brittany and ending with a modern English fairy story of a boy 
and a black kitten. Two of the tales are about the Dwarfs 
of the Island of Riigen, but as they were long before Elizabeth’s 
time we must forgive them for taking themselves very seriously, 
In fact, these legends are all rather grave, and reflect the wist- 
fulness of which there is generally a touch in the tales of “the 
old age.” The illustrations are in black and white, with a 
coloured frontispiece. 

Wonders of Animal Life. By F. Martin Duncan, F.R.MS., 
F.R.P.S., and S. T. Duncan. (Milford.)—Under this general 
title there is a series of capital little books of which we have before 
us: Animal Life in Africa, Animal Life in the East, Animal Life 
in the New World, and Animal Friends. Each volume is compiete 
in itself, but the boy or girl who has read one will certainly want 
to possess the others. They are written in a pleasant, readable 
style, and the authors have the art of writing simply without 
giving the irritating impression that they are looking down on 
their audience from arid heights of learning. Instead, they enter 
at once into friendly relations with the beasts and with the 
reader, and the latter will find that he has greatly increased his 
knowledge of many creatures by the time he has turned the last 
page of the last book. These slim little volumes are prettily 
bound and well illustrated in colour and in black and white, 
besides containing some phctographs evidently taken at the 
Zoo. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—__— 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





Year Books of Edward II. Vol. XVIII. Edited by W. C. 
Bolland. (Quaritch for the Selden Society. 52s. 6d.)—This is 
the thirty-seventh volume of the invaluable series issued by the 
Selden Society, which prints the original records in order to 
throw light on the history of English law and English institutions, 
The volume contains the Year Book, or Law Report, for the 
eighth year of Edward II., 1314-15—the year of Bannockburn— 
giving the principal pleas of Michaelmas term of 1314 in our 
mediaeval law-French with an English translation on the oppo- 
site pages. Most of the pleas relate to disputes about land, but 
there is one about a presentation to a living in which the King’s 
Bench took the opportunity of encroaching on the Church 
jurisdiction, and there is another in which an unscrupulous 
Prior of Blythburgh sought, on a technical plea, to evade pay- 
ment of a debt. The arguments of counsel and the decisive 
remarks of the judges are often curiously modern in tone. Mr. 
Bolland, a most scholarly editer, devotes his introduction to the 
troubles of the mediaeval juror and the methods by which the 
mediaeval judge gained a living. He thinks that travelling was 
easier and the roads better in the reign of Edward II., when 
pilgrimages to Canterbury were frequent and visits to Rome 
very common, than in the reign of Elizabeth. Yet it was an 
onerous task for a Northumberland landholder to make the long 
journey to Westminster, at his own experse, in order to testify 
concerning a neighbour’s land or family. In many cases, Mr, 
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Bolland thinks, the jurors failed to appear. The sheriffs profited 
by summoning reluctant jurors and taking bribes in return for 
their release from the obligation. The judges, whose small 
salarics were usually years in arrear, took pensions from the 
religious orders and other corporations which might need theit 
friendly offices. The introduction is well worth reading. 





The Annual of the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem. Vol. I. Edited by C. C. Torrey. (Yale University 
Press.) —The American School at Jerusalem was founded twenty 
years ago and has done some good archacological work. It is 
now so well supported that it has decided to issue an annual 
yolume, for which there will doubtless be plenty of material now 
that Western scholars can work freely in Palestine. Professor 
Torrey, who was the first Director, describes the remarkable 
Phoenician necropolis at Sidon which he excavated in 1901, 
finding a series of fine sarcophagi with sculptured heads. The late 
Professor Mitchell’s elaborate description of ‘The Modern Wall 
of Jerusalem,” with many photcgraphs, is a valuable essay. 
Professor L. B. Paton records some “ Survivals of Primitive 
Religion in Modern Palestine,” and Professor W. J. Moulton 
contributes notes on miscellaneous discoveries, including some 
very curious early pyxes, shaped like a cock or a peacock. The 
American School has agreed to co-operate with the new British 
School in Jerusalem. 


The Anglo-French Review for December has three notable 
articles. The first is an instructive sketch of M. Millerand by 
M. Henry Davray, who illustrates the new President's character 
by quotations from his specches. The next is an ingenious 
article on “‘ The Economic Relations between Great Britain and 
France and the Question of Reparation,” by M. René Théry and 
Baron Emile d’Erlanger. It proposes, not for the first time, 
that Great Britain should cancel her loans to France in return 
for a share of the compensation to be paid by Germany, and 
that America should cancel her loans to France and Great 
Britain for a similar consideration. The three States should 
then accept their shares of the reparation due in a special cur- 
rency, to be invested in German industries. The fatal objection 
to this plan is that America shows no disposition to make us a 
present of the £1,000,000,000 which we owe her, nor do we care 
to suggest that she should do so. The third article by M. Jean 
Norel deals with ‘* Naval Responsibilities in the Episode of 
the ‘Goeben’ and the ‘ Breslau’”’; he imputes the sole blame 
to the French naval commander-in-chief, Vice-Admiral de 
Lapeyrére, and completely exculpates Admiral Milne from the 
charge of having Jet the German cruisers escape. We may 
draw attention also to an interesting account of tlhe poetry of 
M. Maurice Magre and to an article «nm M. Curel’s plays. It is a 
most readable number. 





The London Mercury for December contains several interesting 
articles, notably Mr. J. C. Squire’s appreciation of D’Annunzic, 
Mr. I. A. Williams’s memoir of John Gay, Vernon Lee’s paper 
on “The Narthex of Vézelay,” and Mr. Gosse’s account of 
Swinburne’s Anglo-Indian friend, Seymour Kirkup, who dis- 
covered the lost portrait of Dante attributed to Giotto in 
Florence. The poetry includes Mr. Vachel Lindsay's “‘ Hamlet” 
and an ode in blank verse on “The Olympic Games in 
Belgium,” by Sir Theodore Cook. 


Artes Etruria Renascuntur. Told by Harry Barnard. Drawn 
hy James Hodgkiss. (Etruria: Josiah Wedgwood and Sons.)— 
This attractive pamphlet will interest students of the history of 
English pottery. It is a description of the older portion of the 
works laid out by Wedgwood in 1769 and still in active use, 
with many careful drawings of the buildings and appliances, 
Mr. Barnard might perhaps have warned his readers that, 
though Wedgwood and his generation regarded the ancient 
Etruria as the home of a great ceramic industry, they were 
mistaken. The fine figured vases found in Etruscan tombs 
were exported from Greece, and mainly from Athens. 





Delphi. By Frederik Poulsen. Translated by G. C. Richards. 
(Gyidendal. 2lIs. net.)—This is a scholarly and attractive 
aecount of Delphi, as revealed by the excavations directed for 
years past by M. Homolle. Mr. Poulsen, the Keeper of the 
Ny Carlsberg Museum at Copenhagen, is an accomplished 
archaeologist, and his description of the principal monuments 
unearthed is highly interesting. The book, morcover, is lavishly 
illustrated with good photographs. Inasmuch as the Grecks for 





centuries looked on the Oracle of Apollo as their most sacred 
place and lavished their wealth on its adornment, it was to be 
expected that the site would yield up many remains of Greek 
art at its best. Mr. Poulsen shows that the expectation was 
justified. His chapters on ‘“‘ The Monument of the Thessalian 
Princes,” including the “ Agias’’ by Lysippus, ard on “ Greek 
Portraits from Delphi” are especially important. 


Modern Men of Mark. By Mrs. Stuart Menzies. (Jenkins, 
21s. net.)—This book contains memoirs of the late Lord Arm- 
strong, Sir Joseph Pease, Lord Rhondda, Sir Joseph Lyons, and 
Sir Richard Burbidge, and biographies cf Lord Leverhulme, 
Lord Northcliffe, Sir James Buchanan, and Lord Dewar, with 
portraits. It contains much of the personal gossip which people 
like to read. 


Income Tax Acts as They Affect the Public. By G. F. Emery, 
(Effingham Wilson; and Stevens. 21s. net.)—This is a well- 
written and useful treatise on a subject which is still difficult, 
although the innumerable Acts were codified in 1918. Mr. 
Emery deals lucidly with the important changes made this year, 
His chapter on Accounts is to be commended. 


Friendship. By Jeremy ‘Taylor. (Chapman and Hall. 
5s. net.)—It must be long since this ‘‘ Discourse of the Nature, 
Offices, and Measures of Friendship with Rules of Conducting 
it, in a Letter to the Most Ingenious and Excellent Mrs. Katharine 
Phillips,” was last printed, but the essay is well worth reviving. 
One passage may be commended to certain writers of reminis- 
cences. ‘‘ There are two things which a friend can never pardon, 
a treacherous blow and the revealing of a secret, because these 
are against the nature of friendship; they are the adulteries 
of it, and dissolve the union; and in the matters of friendship, 
which is the marriage of souls, these are the proper causes of 
divorce ; and therefore I shall add this only, that secrecy is the 
chastity of friendship, and the publication of it is a prostitution 
and direct debauchery.” 





With the Indians in France. By General Sir James Willcocks, 
(Constable. 24s. net.)—Sir James Willcocks gives us a very 
readable supplement to the official history of the Indian Corps 
in France which has already been published. He brought over 
the Lahore and Meerut Divisions in 1914, and was in command 
of the Indian Corps for almost a year, until his insuperable 
difficulty in seeing eye to eye with Sir Douglas Haig led to his 
resignation. We regret to see that Sir James Willcocks labours 
under a sense of having been unfairly treated and proposes to 
** tell his own tale ” as soon as he ceases to be on the Active List. 
He was undoubtedly in a difficult position in France, where he 
was senior to every British officer except the Commander-in- 
Chief and General Smith-Dorrien. But we doubt whether he 
will do much good by embarking at some future date upon a 
campaign of recrimination. He speaks with just indignation 
of the ill-effects produced in India by the strict adherence to 
the principle of promotion to the higher commands by 
seniority alone, to which we must attribute the inefficiency of 
the higher command in that country as shown in the earlier 
part of the Mesopotamian campaign. The better part of his 
book is a detailed account of the work of the Indian troops in 
France, based on his diary and official papers, which shows 
the difficulties with which the Indian soldiers had to contend 
and the courage with which they encountered them. It is 
extremely interesting to read to-day, and will be a valuable 
document for the future historian of the Great War. 


Mr. James Baker has written a striking biography of his son, 
Major Sydney Harold Baker, under the apposite title of A 
Leader of Men (Lane, 21s. net). Major Baker was one of the 
numerous civilians who joined the Army early in the war and 
gave their lives for their country. After a brief spel! in France, 
he went with his battalion to Salonika in 1915, was invalided a 
year later, went out to France again in October, 1917, and waa 
killed whilst gallantly fighting against the German attack in 
the following March. The greater part of the book is based on 
his letters and notebooks. Specially. interesting is the graphio 
account of life in the front line at Houthulst Forest during tha 
winter of 1917-8. Having spent a ccuple of months in that 
cheerful district about the same time, the present writer is able 
to vouch from personal experience for the perfect accuracy of 
this description. The front line (so called) consisted of a few 
poste in scattered shell-holes, and it was no unusual experience 
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for a company commander, like Major Baker, to spend the best 
part of a night in visiting his five or six posts in that extremely 
desolate and uncharted wilderness. Mr. Baker has done good 
service in recalling the memory of what was perhaps the most 
trying of all experiences connected with “ holding the line.” 
His book is a worthy memorial to a strong and courageous 
personality. 





Works or Rurzrence.—Who’s Who, 1921 (Black, 42s. net), 
appears in its seventy-third edition, bulkier than ever, with 
some three thousand pages. It is interesting, accurate, and 
ind@spensable. The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, 1921, 
edited by J. E. Mitton (Black, 5s. net), is in its fourteenth year, 
and may be commended to professional writers, artists, and 
photographers as a useful guide. The chapters at the close 
contain some valuable hints. One of them deals with “ The 
Photo-Play and the Author.” 











BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tur following Books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Theodore Roosevelt and his Time ; Shown in His Own Letters. 
By J. B. Bishop. (Hodder and Stoughton. 2 vols. 42s. net.) 
Studies in Statecraft. By Sir Geofirey Butler. (Cambridge Univer- 

sity Press. 10s. net.) And Even Now. By Max Beerbohm. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.)——Cartagena and the Banks of the 
Sinu. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. (Heinemann. 15s. net.) 
The War of the Future. By General von Bernhardi. Trans- 
lated by F. A. Holt. (Hutchinson. 16s. net.)——Russia in the 
Shadows. By H. G. Wells. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.) 
——A Playgoer’s Memories. By H. G. Hibbert. (Grant Richards. 
183. net.)——Daniel Gardner. By Dr. G. C. Williamson. (Lane. 
£5 5s. net.) 


PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Arthur (Anne Knox), An yma Book, 8vo............(Black) net 10/6 
Bailey (G. C.), Complete Airman, 8VvO..........+.4. es . (Methuen) net 16/0 
Barnes (John Gorell, First Lord Gorell), 1848-1913, by J. E. G. de Mont- 
SUN, Oso cecncendgcadeceseseageancecessuseuceed (Murray) net 16/0 
Bennett (E. Leigh-), The Early Christian Fathers (Williams & Norgate) net 21/0 
Blacam (Aodh de), Holy Romans, cr 8VO...............0 (Maunsel) net 7/6 
Brown (R. N. Rudmose), Principles of Economic Geography (Pitman) net 10/6 
Bunyard (BE. A.), A Hand-book of Hardy Fruits, &c., er 8vo (Murray) net 7/6 
Cadoux (C. J.), Guidance of Jesus for To day, cr 8vo (G. Allen & Unwin) net 7/6 
Creighton (C.), Some Conclusions on Cancer (Williams & Norgate) net 42/0 
Esmonde (Sir Thos. H. G.), Hunting Memories, 8vo ...... .. (Sullivan) net 10/6 
Fremont (Ch.), Files and Filing, Translated under the supervision of Geo. 
Taylor from the French “ La Leme,” 4to.............. (Pitman) net 21 
Grace (H.), Complete Organist, cr 8v0O...............05 (G. Richards) net 7/6 
Graham (P. A.), Highways and Byways in Northumbria (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Hall (G. 8.), Morale: Supreme Standard of Life & Conduct (Appleton) net 15/0 
Handbook for Practical Farmers, Edited by Hugh Findlay (Appleton) net 30/0 
Hayden (A.), Chats on Old Sheffield Plate, 8vo.. .(Unwin) net 21/0 
Hill (F. T.), Practical Aeroplane Construction, 8vo. ..(Spon) net 12/6 




















Joelson (F. 5.), Tanganyika Territory, 8vO..............056- (Unwin) net 21/0 
Johnson (8.), Enemy Within, &vo............ (G. Allen & Unwin) net 12/6 
Klein (H.), Reign of Pattl, 8V0.....ccccccccccccccces (Unwin) net 21/0 
Leon (N. P. de), Technological Dictionary, English-Spanish and Spanish- 

es Gl. Waite GP Ss ss neeanécuseckescundeseeees (Hirschfield) net 90/0 
Ludendortf (General), General Staff and the Problems....(Hutchinson) net 34/0 
De Ge SOE GE BONO, GOR. co cccceccccedsccscncacaced (Unwin) net 15/0 
Maxwell (G. 8.), Motor Launch Patrol, 8vo..............-. (Dent) net 10/6 
Miles (Captain W.), Durham Forces in the Pield, 8vo........ (Cassell) net 12/6 
O'Neill (H. C.), A History of the War, roy 8vo.............. (Nelson) net 12/6 
Pollard (S.), Pioneer Missionary in China, by Rev. W. A. Grist (Cassell) net 7/6 
Ponsonby (C.), West Kent (0.0.) Yeomanry and 10th (Yeomanry) Batt. 

cf &@ !UUUCUY  eerere e (Melrose) net 7/6 
Popenoe (W.), Manual of Tropical and Sub- tropic al Fruits (Macmillan) net 30/0 
Raymond (G. L.), Ethics and Natural Law, 8vo.......... (Murray) net 12/0 
Robertson (E.), Human Bible, S8vo.............ccccceces (Nisbet) net 15/0 
Rosenthal (L.), Kingdom of the Pearl, illus. by E. Dulac, 4to.... (Nisbet) net 42/0 
Salonius (Dr. A. H.), Vitae Patrum, roy Svo....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 28/0 


Schofield (C. I.), Life Story of, by Charles G. Trumbull, 8vo 
(Oxtord Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Squire (J. C.), Life and Letters (Essays), cr 8vo..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Stewart (Rev. 1). A.), Place of Christianity among the Greater Religions of 
the World, {ERS Cah i RO. bacapliagie (S5.P.C.K.) net 7/6 
Sundt Einar), Imagination, Labour, Civilization, 8vo..(Heinemann) net 20/0 
Warrack (J.), Lomestic Life in Scotland, 1488-1688, cr 8vo (Methuen) net 7,6 
Williamson (Dr. G. C.), Miniature Collector, cr 8vo........ (Jenkins) net 7/6 











LIBERTY 
CHRISTMAS 
CATALOGUE 

SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


Liberty & Go., itd. _ Regent Street, London, and Paris, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH LINEN 
TABLE DAMASK 


Write for Samples and List 40 P. to 
ROBINSON & GLEAVER Ltd, Linen Manufacturers, BELFAST. 











DENT’S WATCHES and SLocKs 

NOTICE.—The business of M., F. Dent, 

——. me rere Makers, has now 
“uni 

eooene A and le trading under the 


Ms nek, E DENT 
e a 
BY APPOINTMENT at the Ay Ltd., 


To 61 STRAND, W.C.2, ¢ HOYAL cXOHANOE, Ze 3, 
H.M. THE KING. and 34 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 1. 








ASK THE COOK TO USE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
A few drops in gravies, stews, 
and “left-overs” will reveal to 


the palate new and delightful 
experiences in food flavours. 


LEA & PERRIN S’ 
SAUCE, 


The Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 





If you under-insure your home and have a tire 
the loss falls upon yourself. 


If you under-insure your life the loss falls 
upon your wife and family. 
PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
a LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY 


WITH THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD. 





W ANDSWORTH COMMON AND BALH: AM .—A Political 

discussion and general debating circle is being formed in this district, 
and those interested should communicate with H. W. SHAWCROSS, 25 Basker- 
ville Road, 3.W ‘ 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


M ESSRS SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
z will hold the following SALES by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 
34 and 35 New Bond Street, W. 1, each sale commencing at one o'clock precisely -— 

DECEMBER 18T8-15TH.—VALUABLE ILLUMINATED and OTHER 
MANUSCRIPTS, and PRINTED BOOKS, the property of Mary, Lady Brooke; 
of Mrs. John Hotham; of John Forshaw, Esq., from the Library of the late 
Charles Eliot Norton, Esq., Professor of Harvard College. AUTOGRAPIE 
LETTERS, the property of Miss H. Waddell Boyd, and of the Trustees of the 
late Colonel Henry, Haffield, Herefordshire, &c. 

Illustrated catalogues may be had. 

DECEMBER 14TH aND 15TH.—ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, and OIL 
PAINTINGS, the property of Mrs. Spring Rice; of Charles Kindersley-Porcher, 
Esq.; of Colonel Armstrong; of J. Kemp Prosser, ksq.; of Mrs. Valentine 
Russell ; and of Sir Samuel Hoare, Bt., C.M. Be M.P. 

Illustrated catalogues, with 6 plates ‘price 2 

DECEMBER 167TH AND 17TH.—OLD ENGL ISH and IRISH GLASS, OBJECTS 
OF ART, JEWELLERY, LACE, MINIATURES, &c., including the property 
of Major Morria, 180 Gloucester Terrace, 8.W., and of Mrs. St. John, Linmore 
Manor, Leominster. 

Lilustrated catalogues, with 4 plates, price 1s. 

DECEMBER 20TH-22ND.—POOKS and MANU SCRIPTS, including the 
property of K. Crawshaw, Esq., Tollington Dark, 

DECEMBER 20TH anpD 21st.—An EXT ENSIVE. COLLECTION OF GRE aE K 
and ROMAN COLNS, the property of F. W. V. Peterson, Esq., iate F.R.N 

Catalogues may be had. Each sale may be viewed two days ) pan. 


ee SALE. —High- class COACHING ESTABL 3LISHMEN’ r. 

Receipts over £5,000 per ann. Beautiful premises and grounds. Well 
furnished and equipped with science laboratory. Valuable lease and shooting 
rights over 2,000 acres. Price for everything about £6,500, part remaining oa 
mortgage. —FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, ROLAND HOUSE, SOUTIL 
KENSINGTON, 8.W. 7. 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
é me KING’S HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WARWICK. 


The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS, which 
wiil become vacant at Easter next or earlier if the successful applicant can arrangs 
to take up the post before the end of next term. 

Salary £650 per annum. 

The Head-Mistress will have the use of a furnished House capable of accommo- 
dating 34 boarders, with Gas and 

There are now 376 girls in the School, of whom 39 are boarders (6 being boarded 
outside the School). 

Applications, with 24 copies of not more than 5 testimonials, must be sent in 
not later than the 10th January, 1921. 

Three references should also Ye given, one of which should be from a aLdy. 


Applicants should not be more than 40 years of age. 
KINSOP, 


iculars and form of appli ation can be obtained from H. M. BLEN- 
to the Governors, Warwick. 
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RIPPLEGATH SCHOOLS FOUNDATION 
LADY ELEANOR HOLLES’ SCHOOL, 182 MARE STREET, 
HACKNEY, E. 8. 


nm January, 1921. 
Wanterr TIME ASSISTANT to teach Physics in recognized Advanced Course 
and organize the subject. Teaching two days weekly at present. Honours 
Degree. Experience allowed for in fixing initial salary which will be on a basis 
three-fifths of £300, by £15 te £530. 
Possibility of full-time post in September, 1921, if desired. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS (no special form of application). 


WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 


(ouxry COUNCIL OF THE 


KNARESBOROUGH RURAL SECONDARY SCHOOL (BOYS’ & GIRLS’). 
Head Master :- H. GREAVES, B.Sc. 

Applications are invited for ie saieeiaal as ASSISTANT MISTRESS to 
teach mainly English and History. Applicants must be Graduates preferably 
in honours. Salary in accordance with Burnham Scale for Secondary Schools 
subject to the provisions of the « arry-over. Duties to begin as soon as possible. 

Forms of application, to be obtained from EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
(Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield, should be returned with copies of 
three recent testimonials, not later than Janua ry 8rd, 1921. 

_ Canvassing will dis jualify. 


JE DENISLONE “GRAMMAR SCHOOL (BOYS’ & GIRLS’) 
I AND NEIGHBOURING ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 








JOINT APPOINTMENT OF DOMESTIC SUBJECTS MISTRESS. 


Applications are invited for appointment as DOMESTIC SUBJECTS 
MISTRESS at the above Schools. 

Salary will be according to the provisions of the Non-Graduate Scale of the 
Secondary Burnham Keport, i.¢., £177 10s.—£12 10s.—£320, subject to the 
conditions of the carry-over 

Allowance for additional qualifications and for previous experience, as provided 
for in the Report, will be made. 

Applicatic a, “% sould be made on Forms obtainable from the EDUCATION 
DEPARTME County Hell, Wakefield, which should be completed and 
returned not od than January 3rd, 1921. 

YOUNTY COUNCIL OF THE Ww ES" RIDING OF 

YORKSHIRE. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


HECKMONDWIKE SECONDAR Y ~ SCHOOL AND NEIGHBOURING 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
APPOINTMENT OF INSTRUCTRESS AND ORGANIZER IN PHYSICAL 
EXERC ISES. 

Applications are invited for the above-mentioned post from candidates who 
ave taken a course of training qualifying them to teach the Ling System of 
Swedish Gymnastics. 

re salary will be according to the new Burnham Scale for Graduate Assistant 
£15—£400. Allowance made for previous experience in 








Mistresses, i.¢., 
socondary schools 

Applications must be made on forms obtainable from the EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT, County Hall, Wakefield, which must be returned not later than 
Monday, 3rd January, 1921. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 





{ORNW ALL EDUCAT LON COMMITTEE. 
LAUNCESTON, HORWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted, in January, ASSISTANT MASTER for English Literature and 
History, chiefly for Senior Locals. 

Salary (pending the adoption of the Burnham Report) £180—£350, according 
to previous experience and que lifications 

Applications and testimonials to be sent as soon as possible to the HEAD- 

{ASTER, Horweli Grammar School for Boys, Launceston. 

aot? ation De partment, 

County Hall, Truro. 
7th December, 1920 


Vf ACcLESFIELD COUNTY HIGH 
a! GIRLS 





SCHOOL FOR 
The Governors invite applications for the vacant position of HEAD-MIS- 
TRESS. Applicants must be graduates of a University in the United Kingdom 
or hold equivalent qualifications, and must have had experience in a Secondary 











Sehool. Present salary scale £470—£25—£650 (Burnham Scale uader considera- 
tion;. There are 370 pupils on the books. The staff comprises 19 Assistant 
Mistresses and 4 Visiting Teachers. The successiul candidate will be required 
to commence duties in April, 1921. 

Copies of car tes’ applications and testimonials will be sent to each Governor 
provided 20 copies are sent to me by the 30th December. 

Full particulars and form of application may be obtained from me on receipt 
of a stamped address¢ d foolscap envelope, and must be returned duly completed, 
together with copies of three recent tescimonials, by Saturday, 1st January, 1921. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly will be a dis squalitication 

Technical School, Macclesfield, 8. LAWTON, 

7th December, 1920. Clerk to the Governors. 
RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 


ws EST 


The West Riding Education Committee are prepared to receive from qualified 
women applications lor appointment as ORGANISER OF PHYSICAL TRAIN- 


PHYSICAL TRAINING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


ING in Klementary Schools. Initial satary, £334 (including Lonus), with four 
annual incremencs oi £15 and one of £10; some allowance may be made tor 
revious service. Applicants should have taken a compiete course of training 
In the Swe lish system and had previous teaching experience. Particulars of 
cutes aud conditions of appointment, together with application iorms, which 


must be returned duly completed not tater (han Monday, December 20th, 1920, 
may be Obtained trom the LUUCALTION DEPARTMENT, County Hall, Wake- 
field 
Mi soe ag M.A. (26), ex-Oflicer, with experience of 
wl and preparatory schoo! master.hips, seeks TEMPORARY 
APPOLNE MENT oi any kind. Capebie, atiuetic, niusical. Excellent ‘esti- 
nivpials.—Box 1040. The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C, 2, 








TOUNG LADY, retined, well-educated, attractive (public 

school and University), desires post as SECREITARY-COMI’ANION or 

any other suitable position Lox 1041, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.U 2 





\ ASTERS WANTED JANUARY. SPECIAL!STS 

GENE}tai, SUBJECTS and JUNIORS for FUBLIC, PREP AKA 
JORY and SEJVONDAKY SCHUOLS. PRIVALE “UTORS, home and abroad 
—FUTURE CARLER ASSOVIATION, Tutorial Dept. ROLAND HOUSE, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W. 7, 





‘Pee ‘S AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN a1 
GIRLS. _Price es. 10d. post tree.— WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT ee 
COMPANY, LIMITE D, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


‘LECTURES, ae. 
GT. JOHN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


An election to not more than two of the FELLOWSHIPS fo oy in pur- 
suance of the Trusts of the Will of the late Dudley Feraday Lsq., will be made 
at St. John’s College on March 11, 1921. 

Under the Trust all persons are eligible to the Fellowships who are of good 
moral character; but amongst candidates preference will be given, first, to those 
whoare of kin to the Founder ; secondly, to natives of the County of Staiford who 
have either obtained certain acade mical qualifications at Oxford, the particulars 
of which can be ascertained from the Senior Tutor of St. John’s College, or who 
intend to become members of the University. 

The examination will begin on Tue sday, March 1, 192], in the College Hall. 

All candidates must send in their names with testimonials of character to the 
President of St. John's College by February 14th, 1921; and those who have 
either of the claims of preference must send in evidence t} of 

Candidates are also requested to state in what subject (being such ag has place 
in the public examinations of the University) they desire to be examined; but 
they may, instead of taking the written examination, submit co pies of disserta- 
tions or books of which they are the authors. These copies must reach the Presi- 
dent by February 14th, 1921. 

The Fellowships are of the value of about £140 per annum and are tenable 
for seven years. 

Any further information will be supplied on application to the SENIOR 
TUTOR of St. John’s College. 


rINHE KENSINGTON SCHOLARSHIPS.—One Scholarship, 
SH value about £75 per ann. for four years and tenable at an approved 
University, will shortly be awarded. Candidates must be males between 18 and 
20 in need of assistance and members of the Church of England. Preference 
ee to Kensington scholars and residents. Examination 19th, 20th, and 21st 
ay,1921. Applications by 12th March, 1921 Forms and full particulars from 
the CLERK to the TRUSTEES, 62 Church Street, Kensington, W. 8 


FFXHEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY ORDER OF SERVICE— 

Mortimer Hall, 93 Mortimer Street, W.—Course of PUBLIC LEC- 

TURES every Tuesday at 8 p.m. Dec, 14th, Miss CONSTANCE M. BELL- 

HOUSE, on * The Place of Books in the Lives of the Blind.” Songs at the piano, 
Minnie Williams, A. R. M.C .M. Admission Free. 

oe ES at 153 BROMPTO} 7 RO: AD, SS) 3.W., Tuesdays at 

8 p.m., on “* Some Problems of the Sos nt.” Speaker, Dec. 14th, Mrs. 
ERNEST THE SIGER. TFridays, at 3.30 p.m.,on “ The Liiting of the Vei 

Speaker, Dec. 17th, A. P. SINNETT. Admission Free 


















WESTFIELD COLLEGE. 





(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, O.B.E., D.Litt., F.R. Hist. Soc. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. ‘There is also a two years’ course in c itizenship 
A certain number of SC HOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £3) a year for three years 
are offered for competition at an examination held annually in April 
Session began October 6 lor Calendar and further particulars 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. ‘Training College for Teachers. Chair 

man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G 

Symonds, M.A.—For information con: — Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Granta 

from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE 

NSTE Y PHYSICAL TRAINING LLEGI uy ERD- 

INGTON, offers well-educated WOMEN complete ache Tri | 

in SWE DISH E ‘DUCATIONAL GYMNJ ASTICS, MEDicAl G Y MN AST ICS ant 

MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, 
HYG [ENE, &c. Three years’ course. 

GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 

G’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. dg! 

SHE BEDFO!} LD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFIELD. Students 

are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 5 years, 

and includes Educational and Medical Gymuastics oa the Swedish System, 

Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 

Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—Yor prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


oe LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range vlass- 

houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardeaing. Full theoretical 

instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes ia Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrs ated _Prospectus apj ly PI RINC iP ALS 


NARDENING for WOMEN at IL i: DEN COLLEGE, 
Kingstone, near Canterbury Aiso Poult: Lee and Goat-keeping 

Healthy, outdoor life 5 practical, comprehensive training. Individual considera 

tion. Spring term, January i7th, 1921.—Prospectus, RIDLEY PRARE. 






GIRLS’ SCHOCLS AND COLLEGES. 
j igo SANK, MALVERN W ELLS.— Broad, thorough 


Education on modern snes for Girls. Games, gurdening, dome atic SCIEDCE 
cautiiul grounds, 
1 ROGERS 





Home care and individuai attention. Sunny, airy house in 
situated on the hill slope Well recommended.— Principal, Mis 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern His t wy. Somervilie College, Oxtoid 
Bra ir from WVowns aud sea. 


T. MARYS HALL, KEMP TOWN, BRIGHTON (Hitherto 
s 


icr Dauzhters of GCiergy Cnty), has now beea opened to daughters of 




















laymen as Non-bounda: io. lupils. The School stands well above the sea, in 
‘arge and beautiful grouuds he training includes prepacation for University 
Scholarshins Vhe Scnool is ander a Govern ng Boy. Head-Mistress, Miss 
K. L. GHEY, Oxford Hon Mods (Crassics!, M.A Lonadon.— For Prospectus 
ipply to the Head-Mistress’s retary, St. Mary: Hal 





1 [ouHFIELD, 
OXHLY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principa!—Miss WALLS. 
Private Residential Schocl (or Girls. Tele.- * Watfora 616.’ 





“A PREPAR ATORY SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-12) wi 2) will be 

opened o1 January Ith. Thorough educat‘or, iucluding French, Art, 
Music, Physival Calbure. Kurhyth cs, Gre ek and Moderu Dancing, Aural Culture, 
All classe’ “ven in opeo-air whenever possible. Lacividus: care. Recommended 
by doctors. Piospectus won J’'rincipal, Mis. ©, WILLETY RAM, Clovelly, 
Crowvoro igh, Suse... 
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ASTERTON § CHO OL; 
KIRKBY LONSDALE, WESTMORLAND. 


Specially endowed for the daughters of Clergy. There are now vacancics also 
for lay pupila, for whom the fees are £80 per annum. 

Application for prospectus should be made to the Head Mistress, Miss M. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., Hist. Trip. Camb. 


SCHOOL, 


Term began September 23rd. 
Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.). 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


HE COTSWOLD HILLS.—_ENDERLEY HOUSE 

SCHOOL, AMBERLEY, GLOS.; 600 feet above tho sea, bracing 

air, lovely scenery. Central heating Thoroughly good education. Fees 120 
guineas per annum. Prospectus oa application. 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W.5. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 
to Languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £78 to £84 a year. 
Officers’ daughters, £78 a year. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Withou: residence. 

£40 p.a. Residence (20 only) £135 p.a. Entance examination July. 
ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (ncar Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on tho North-Wost coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

‘The alm of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate coat, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


= = 


FOREIGN. 
{HELTONIA, MONTREUX, SWITZERLAND. 


J 

An ENGLIS!IL SCHOOL for BOYS, comprising :—(a) Preparatory School for 
boys between 7 and 14, nepasing for the English Public Schools. (6) A Senlor 
Department preparing for the Universities, professions and commercial life, 
with special attention to languages. Excellent p ises in large unds with 
every ay ge | for sport.—-For full prospectus apply to the PRINCIPALS, 
Captain Fox and Captain Mocatta. 


WITZERLAND.---Grand Bellevue, Bethusy, Lausanne. 
First Class School for Girls. Mile. Hubbé has a few vacancies after 
Xmas, Visited and recommended by Mrs. Gillingham, Burton Bradstock, 
Dorset, who would be pleased to give prospectuses and any information. 
Sg aeeng me LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
bk.) “First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports. 
Escort from London.—Fer prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RUFER. 


AUSANNE (Switzerland). ‘‘ Languedoc ” Boarding-School 
4 (Girls). Languages, Literaturo, History, Arta, History of Arts, Commercial 
Science. Escort 10th January. Inclusive moderate fees.—Apply to PRINCIPAL, 
Professor Pellaton. 
Se 








| deanna HINDHEAD. 






































BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
i Ho. TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits: 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 3 months) into the Royal Naval College, Osborne, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description o. 
life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—GI1EVEs, Ltd. 
(Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” “1 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £160 
.2. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared 
or Special Entry into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. 
Early apptications should be made. 
Apply Messrs. DEVJTT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, F.C. 3. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
Fine bulldings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, [oat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athictics, Swimming, Rowing, 0.1 ©. Fees, £69. 
Entrance Scholarships, July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
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COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 





Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, Schooi 
Education, Games. ‘Terms, 428. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


_eewes aa Successes gained by Pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 83. 
ARMY, a Ist and 2nd plece on the Woolwich List, 40. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 








TAMMERING.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives resident 
and daily pupils for instruction at his residence, 119 BEDFORD COURT 
MANSIONS, LONDON, W.C.1. "Phone. Museum 285. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS ror BOYS anpd GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, London, E.C, 4. 
Telephone; 6053 Central. 











SCHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable i i 
info 
S respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational eet 
& for boys and girs’ by sending full particulars of thsi 
of fees, &c.) oe poem eealty pestered, Tange 


T UTORS. . TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, ra, 


T 
Educational Agents, who are largely res ib) t 
teaching staffs of the most important Loko a ate 
a _ to sup y information difficult to obtain elsewhere 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD ST, LONDON, W.1. "Phone—Musoum 4440 2 lines) 


9 hteiains OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 


Advice freo of charge will be given b 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND he 
36 Sackvillo Street, Piccadilly, W.1. ‘Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT 
The Firm invites applications from gins ladies who ae 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Familics, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
SS :__ 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, d&c. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal. 
istic and tetarial work. Course from any date. Excellent {ntroductions given, 


rJVYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. copied with accuracy and 
dispatch, 1s. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Carbon copiec 
4a. per 1,000 words.—MONA STUART, 14 Frewin td., Wandsworth Common. eve" 


YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, &c.—Authors’ MSS,, 
testimonials, and work of every description executed by experts, 
Lowest charges.—WESTALL’S, 12 Cornmarket, Oxford. 


UTHORS. MSS. TYPED, Is. per 1,000 words. Neat, intelli. 


mt work, good paper. Individual requirements followed. Carbon copy 4: 
per 1.000" words.—Literary Dept., OXFORD BUREAU, 3 Crosshall Sg pe hey 





























SHORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working 
knowledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. BLAKE, M.LP.S., 14 
Brooklyn Road, Shepherd’s Bush, London, W. 12. 


} ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels anid 
Scrials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee js 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. , 


OUISE HEILGERS—the famous Author-Journalist— 
offers postal training in the art and knack of writing short stories and 
articles in a style acceptable to editors. Prospectus free. -—-LOUISE HEILGERS 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE (Dept. 43), Richmond, Surrey. “ Louiss 
Heilgers Magazine” (Monthly), 6d., of Newsagents, or 7d. direct. 


TOURS. 7 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (for ladies and gentlemen). 


February 4: Italy. Rome, Venice, &c., 30 days, 79 gns.; Fobruary 
17th: Algerla-Tunlsia, “ Garden of Allah,” 31 days, 98 gns.; March: Sicily 
and Calabria, days, 93 gns. Programmes from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 
Auckland . Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet  de- 


scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq. W.C.2. 


“AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 

from £2 > _ eens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1. 


EAL LACE—YOUGHAL NEEDLE-POINT, 

! LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, for 
a Jublice or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchiefs, fichus, scarves, 
centres, d’oyle ys, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on approva 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Prescntation Convent, Yougha!, Co. Cork. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parce! 

returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guarant by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 

wishing to reccive full value should apply tothe actual manufacturers, 

Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers. 1{ forwarded by post, value 

per return or offer made.--Chief Offices.151 Oxford Street, London. Estd.100 years. 


LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exter- 

minating Cockroaches and Blackbectics. Harmless to domestic animals. 

Full directions on cach tin.—2s., 3s. 6d., or 63. per tin, post free, trom 
HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shetfield. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1830. 
Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000, Reserve Fund, £2,630,000, Together 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... os oe oe oe 


Total Capital and Reserves _.. ee oe Pr oe e» £10,130,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London. E.C.?. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australiaa 
States and Dominion of New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purcl or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received ior fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 






































£5,130,00) 
ee £5,000,000 














Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Soid everywhere 6 KV 2% &46 
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GOUT AND ITS VICTIMS. 





THE MODERN AND CORRECT TREATMENT OF 
URIC ACID AILMENTS. 





Authorities now agree as to the two-fold origin of uric acid. 
The manufacture of a portion of this injurious substance 
occurs during digestion, while the formation of the remainder 
is local—that is, it’s a waste product of the never-ending pro- 
cess of tissue-change in all parts of the body. All agree, 
however, that in all gouty disorders an excess of uric acid 
is found in the system. 

It is not because uric acid merely circulates through the 
system that it causes the suffering of the pronounced forms of 
gout. It is the settling of the acid in a hard form in various 
arts of the body which gives rise to serious gouty ailments. 
‘he names given to the ailments which occur depend on the 
places where the settling of the uric acid occurs. For instance, 
in acute gout this generally takes place in one of the smaller 
joints—very often in the great toe or other foot joint, and the 
pain in such cases is so severe that it is impossible to bear 
the slightest touch or vibration, and the swelling is so great 
that the skin is drawn tightly over the affected part and is of 
a dull red colour. Chronic gout and chalky gout generally 
effects the larger joints, and causes these to swell to an im- 
— size, and to become so stiff and painful as to cripple the 
sulferer. 


SCIATICA AND NEURITIS. 


When the uric acid settles in the muscles we have gouty 
rheumatism, which affects the arms, legs, shoulders, and neck; 
and lumbago, an intense pain in the lower part of the back 
and loins. The two commonest gouty nerve ailments are 
siatica and neuritis. In sciatica the sciatic nerve, running 
from the thigh to the knee, is affected, in which region a hot, 
stabbing pain is felt. In neuritis the arm is affected, and the 
trouble begins with a numbness or tingling, which develops 
into very severe anc persistent pain, with decided muscular 
weakness. 

Typical cases of uric acid accumulating in hard insoluble 
concretions in the organs are stone and gravel, which form in 
the kidneys and bladder respectively, causing agonising pain, 
and are ailments of the most serious character, which often 
cause complete prostration and entail dangerous consequences. 
Then there are many cases where the uric acid works its way 
to the skin, and causes gouty eczema, a most distressing and 
cisfguring disease. A great number of cases of eczema are of 
vifsuspected gouty origin, and prove obstinate because this 
origin is not recognised. Such cases, like all other gouty ail- 
ments, cannot possibly be relieved without an efficient uric 
acid eliminant and solvent. 


THE RATIONAL REMEDY. 


The need for such a remedy in all cases of gouty origin led 
to the production of Bishop's Varalettes, the most generally 
effective solvent and eliminant of uric acid, either in its free 
state or crystalline compounds, and therefore the rational and 
most successful remedy for the relief and prevention of all 
gouty complaints. The unique value of Bishop’s Varalettes 
lies in the penetrative power of the constituents, which can 
neutralise the uric acid and its compounds wherever they may 
have lodged. 

Wherever Bishop’s Varalettes encounter a deposit of uratic 
compounds they gradually convert the crystalline, pain-causing 
mass into a soluble, harmless substance, which is easily and 
naturally carried away, to the great relief of the sufferer. 

If you are gouty, if you have the slightest sign of goutiness 
about you, get a supply of Bishop’s Varalettes to-day, and take 
them in accordance with the demands of your case. They are 
all you need to restore ’you to good health and keep you in it. 


AN ANTI-GOUT DIETARY. 


if you are a gouty subject, the manufacturers of Bishop’s 
Varalettes have a little book of practical information for you, 
telling you what to eat, drink, and avoid, describing all the 
principal forms of gouty ailments, their symptoms, causes, and 
consequences, and giving full directions for treatment in each 
case, 

You will find the section in this booklet dealing with the 
dietary especially interesting. It is really authoritative, and 
represents the latest views of specialists upon this important 
point. Whilst it is true that errors in diet are not alone re- 
sponsible for goutiness, it is, nevertheless, a fact that they are 
contributory in a large number of cases, and as the popular 
views as to the harmfulness or otherwise of foods and beverages 
are so largely erroneous, it is important that you should cor- 
rect your own opinions by comparisons with the facts given 
in this booklet. 

A copy of this valuable booklet will be sent you free, on 
receipt of your name and address, by Alfred Bishop (Limited), 
manufacturing chemists (established 1857), 48, Spelman Street, 
london, E.1. Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes dissolve rapidly, with brisk effervescence, 
and are quite tasteless in water or any beverage. Of all 
chomists, 1s. 6d., 3s., and 7s. (twenty-five days’ treatinent), or 
irom tho sole makers as above, for 1s. 8d., 3s. 4d., and 7s. 5d., 
post free, 





NEW METHOD OF 
LEARNING FRENCH 


Pelman Institute’s Remarkable Enterprise. 








Immense interest has been aroused by the announcement 
that the well-known Pelman Institute has cp2ned a special 
department for the purpose of teaching Foreign Languages 
through the post, by a new and most effective method. 

The Course in French is now ready, and it is not too much to 
say that the method disclosed in this Course bids fair to revo- 
lutionize Language teaching in this country. 

“A simple and obvious but yet original method of teaching 
and learning languages,’’ writes one who has taken the Course. 
“It reminds one of the well-known tale of Christopher Columbus 
and the egg. One feels, on reading through these lessons, that 
anybody could have done it, but no one did it before. . . . 
I cannot see but that this method must in time revolutionize 
the teaching and learning of languages.” 

The New Pelman Method of learning Foreign Languages is 
described in a book entitled ‘‘ How to Learn French,” which will 
be sent free to every reader who applies for it to the address 
given below. 

The Pelman method of learning French is remarkable in several 
respects. 
1st.—_THE FRENCH COURSE IS WRITTEN ENTIRELY 

IN FRENCH. 

There is not an English word in it from first to last. And 
yet, even if you do not know a single word of French to begin 
with, you can understand this Course at once, and read through 
the books (all written in French) without the slightest difficulty. 
The present writer on visiting 46 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart 
Street, London, W.C. 1, was given a small book of 48 pages 
written in another European language (not French) with which 
he was totally unacquainted. In the course of an hour he was 
able to read this book through correctly, at first slowly, and then, 
as he grasped the principle, quite rapidly and fluently. It was an 
astonishing experience, and one which will be shared by everyone 
who enrols for the Course. 

2ND.—THERE IS NO TRANSLATION. 

The great weakness of tie ordinary method of learning, say 
French, is that it involycs translation. You are required to 
translate French into English and English into French. ‘Thig 
is a profound mistake. It compels you to express your thoughts 
in two languages at the same time, whereas, if you are ever to 
speak French at all fluently, it is most important that, for the 
time being, you should exclude your own language entirely from 
your mind. You must think in French in order to speak and 
write in French. ‘The Pelman Course, being written in French 
throughout, enables you to do this. ‘This method thus enables 
you to read, write, and speak French far more fluently than those 
who have acquired the language in the old way. 

3RD.—THERE ARE NO VOCABULARIES. 

In most language courses the student is required to learn by 
heart, parrot-fashion, long lists of foreign words. ‘This involves 
a great tax on the memory. Even when the words are memor- 
ized the student finds that many of them, for all practical 
purposes, are quite useless. All this is avoided by the Pelman 
method. In this Course there are no vocabularies at all. You 
learn French words it is true—the Course would be. useless if 
you didn’t—but you learn them as you go along, and in such a 
vay that you never forget them. 
4tH.—GRAMMATICAIL DIFFICULTIES ARE 

AWAY. 

On starting to learn a foreign language students gencrally 
find themselves faced with pages and pages of difficult gram- 
matical rules and exceptions. It is this that prevents many 
people learning foreign languages at all. The Yelman method 
does away with this difficulty. All dull and difficult grammatical 
rules are excluded, and you first learn to read, write and speak 
French—the formal Grammar coming last of all. And of this 
Grammar the French Master at a famous Public School writes : 
“The Grammar is admirable. . . . I trust the Course will 
receive from the public the reward that is fully merited by all 
the trouble and care that must have been entailed in its pro- 
duction.”’ 

Fortunately there is no doubt about the latter point. The 
simplicity of the Course—enabling you to gain a thorough 
mastery of the French Language in about one-third the usual 
time—its novel, fascinating and effective character, its ingenious 
method of teaching Pronunciation, and the high reputation of 
the Pelman Institute which lies behind it, have all combined t¢ 
win for it widespread popular interest and support. The numbet 
of people who are learning French by the Pelman method is 
increasing rapidly every day. All state that it is the easiest 
and simplest method of learning French they have ever encoun- 
tered. ‘‘ Your method is wonderful,’ writes student after 
student. Readers who would like to know more about this 
remarkable method of learning French and who wish to acquire 
the language for Literary, Commercial, or Travelling purposes 
should make application to the address printed below. By 
return they will receive a copy of ‘‘ How to Learn French ” 
and full particulars, gratis and post free. Or call to-day ct the 
Pelman Institute (Modern Languages Dept.), 46 Bloomsbury 
Mansions, Hart Street. London, W.C. 1. 


SMOOTHED 
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100,000 CROWNS URCENTLY NEEDED 


FOR 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at 

BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 

SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls. 


Patrons - - 7a mAs THE KING (72 p avaee. 
s+ = R.H. PRINCE OF LES, 
Vice-President - - - - = yt kA. JELLICOR 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - C. EB. MALDEN, &sq., M.A. 
Chatrman oj the Ship Committee - - Howson F. Davitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretarws - H. BRisTOW WALLEN: Henry G. COPSLAND. 


Cheques, &c.. should be made payable to, and sent 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 














UNEMPLOYMENT & DISTRESS 





THE CHURCH ARMY 


is bearing its share in the fight against 


STARVATION AND COLD 
by its well-tried non-pauperizing methods. 
PLEASE SEND A 
SPECIAL GIFT 
for the 
POOR AND NEEDY, 

SICK AND AGED. 


WE ASK YOUR SUPPORT in our NATIONAL EFFORTS 
to cope with DISTRESS, and for our many branches cf SOCIAL 
AND EVANGELISTIC WORK. 

Cheques crossed “ Barclays, a/c Church Army,” payable to 
PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


Waits & Strays Society 


has a HEAVY OVERDRAFT on its General Fund, 
and 4,360 children in its Homes. 
As they must not be 


HOMELESS at CHRISTMAS, 


will you lighten our anxiety with 
a share of your own geod cheer? 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS for FOCD AND CLOTHING 
gratetully received by Secretary, Rev. W. FOowELL SwAny, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Read, London, 5.t. 11. 
Cheques, d&c., crossed and payable ** Waifs & Strays.” 

Pie ase Mention _ ‘tator.”” 





SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL, 


THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF CORPORATION. 


President—-THE BISHOP OF LONDON, 

THE ONLY SOCIETY OF THE KIND WHICH GIVES IMMEDIATE 
ASSISTANCE TO THE CLERGY, THEIR WIDOWS AND ORPHAN 
DAUGHTERS, LN ALL PARTS OF THE EMPIRE. 

At each Fortnightly Meeting of the Committee some hundreds of pounds are 
distributed (Lesides valuable gilts of Clothing), and a large iund is required to 
meet the ever-increasing appeals for help. 

A retired clergyman, who is interested in the work of the Society, is prepared 
to GIVE the SU M of £50 towards the funds if £250 can be raised before Christmas 
to supply the pressing wants of the Clergy during the winter. It is earnestly 
hoped that this amount may be raised. Any contributions to this fund should be 
marked “ D. J. 5.” and sent to MANDEVILLE 8b. PHILLIPS, Secretary, 
38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock sque ure, Londen, W.c. 1. 


Listen to the inarticulate pled wdiogs ol the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you livip us fo cradicate their disease and give them au opportunity to 
become wen and women worthy of our Race. is2 babies already have been 
born tree of Venereal Disease In the 
LONGON LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW RSAQD, W. 9, 
through the specia. ante-natal treatment there provice: Please seud «u douation 
to the Secretary to-day 


&9 UU REQUIRED BY XMAS. 
PSTAIRS AND VNSTAI 





bOW NSTAIBS., 
By Mise [THACKERAY 

ihe COUNCLL of the METROPOLIIAN ASSUUIATL. ON ter BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, rej rinced (in 
pertnission tom ow Cornhu Maya wie, post ‘ree op .eveipt @f (Wo Stamps, Oo) in 
quantitees a. the cate Of Ue per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Cent 
dttice, Deaisou ‘iouse, Vauxhall —— Road, Victoria, 8.W.. tu whom sui 

up 


PCr ptioms and Vouations towards the ds 0: the Association should be sent 


—Bankers, Messrs. BAKCLAY & CO. 1 Pali Mali Last, 5.W. 








“QUALITY & FLAVOUR” 


Kou RNVILLE 
COCOA 


Made under Ideal Conditions. 


See the name “CADBURY” 


on every piece of Chocolate. 














APPLY TO 
PACKET @ 


STEAM 
ISMOORCATE S" -LONDON EC2 


FoR 
THE ROYAL MAIL 








Banish tiredness with a 


MUSTARD \ 
BATH 


A bath to which is added a couple of 
tablespoonfuls or so of COLMAN'S 
MUSTARD or the contents of a carton 
ofspecially prepared BATH MUSTARD. 


Mistard prepare 
your bath.” 



























BUCKS HAND-MADE 


~ LACE 


Sie ~=HANKIES 


10/- 10 in, square. 
Lace 1 in. deep. 
Made in a_ complete 
square with corners 
properly turned on the 
lace cushion. Edgings 
(Bucks hand - made) 
+ in. to 3 in., 10d., Is., 
1s. 6d., 23. 6d. per yard. 
Collars, Yoke 

Appliqués, etc 


Mrs. ARMSTRONG'S 
Lace Makers, 
Olney, Backs. 

















NULICK.—ihe ANDEX w ihe SEEVI AION w publishes hatj-yearly, jrons 
January w June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday im January 
ond July, 
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EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES & SPIRITS, 


Special Selection 
FOR THE XMAS PERIOD. 
Perfect Articles of Exceptional Vaiue. 


Selected from the well-known ‘‘ PINK LIST,”’ 
(obtainable on application), quoting an un- 
surpassed assortment of genuine reliable 


Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 
Per Doz. 
CHAMPAGNE, MOET & CHANDON, Sec. 150/- 
SAUMUR. 


SPARKLING MUSCATELLE. roL PRINCE... Q9G/- 
PORT. CROWN SECCO EXTRA, Grand Tawny 


84/- 


BOUVET LADAUBY, fine Cuvée.. @4@/= 


BURGUNDY. cHAMBERTIN 1916 .. .. GQ/= 
CLARET. CHATEAU SOUTARD, 1916.. .. @4/= 
MOSELLE. BERNCASTLER CABINET .. B4/- 
CHABLIS. SUPERIOR -CHABLIS (Village) .. S54/= 


SHERRY. SUPERIOR AMONTILLADO FINO 5S 
GRAVES. HAUT GRAVES * ee . 4 
SAUTERNE. SUPERIOR MEDIUM DRY .. 4 


GRAND OLD LIQUEUR COGNAC, 
COGNAC. 1865 Vintage ” , 250 





EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 


Please quote “8.” 














YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 





Head Office: Yokohama. 


Yen 100,000,000 
29,727,450 
50,000,000 


Capital Subscribed - - 
Capital Paid Up - ~ ~ Yen 
Reserve Fund - - - - Yen 





The Eighty-first. Half-ycarly General Meeting of Shareholders was held at 
the Head Office, Yokonama, on the 10th September, 1920, when the Directors 
submitted the following Statement of the Lialfiities and Assets of the Bank 
and the Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year ended 30th June, 1920, 
which was duly approved 

BALANCE SHEET. 
LIAUILITIES. 





GRONA i s i.cccccenctdseccsercccescaseseeeaneese . 100,000,000.00 
Meserve FUR ....ccccoccccscvccsccvccccceecesse 44,000,000.00 
Reserve fur Doubtful Debts ......ccccccccccesce 4,534,015.78 
Notes in Circulation .......ccccccccccccccvcccccs 6,714,987.40 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &C.) ....c.ccceccccsees 563,924,345.04 
Bills Payable, Bills Re-discounted, Acceptances, and 

other Sums due by the Dank ............000- 682,441,454.25 
ED SINE 6 oo 6.66.66 dst acasepewindnenees 12,399.02 
julance of Profit and Loss brought forward from 

BOGE. BOCOWMG o.i.i.n 0.cc006gecseesscescesseeeeus 3,872,394.97 
Net Profit for the past Half-year .......e.eeeeeee 10,554,851.61 


Yen 1,416,054,448.07 
y 


ASSETS. 


Capital Unpaid 26,011,500.00 
Cash Account— 
Im Hand cecccocceccsvcccece 
At bankers 






—- + 148,731,509.3 
Investments in Public Securities and Debentures.... 119,397,790. 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, Kc. .......206 300,099,0( 
Bills receivab'e and other Sums due to the Lank 
Lullion and Foreign Money.........eeeeee. coccee 
Hank's Vremises, Properties, Furniture, &c. ...... 


Yen 1,416,054,448.07 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. wv. 
To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on 

Bilis Current, Kad and Doubtful Debis, Bonus for 








Officers and Clerks, GC. cccccccccccccecs 135,968,557.30 
To Reserve Fund ....ccccsccccccccsccesecsecsces 6,000,000.00 
To Dividend 

,; Yen 6.00 per Old Share for 480,000 Shares. 

- Yen 2.12 per New Share (i919) tor 5: 3,982,400.00 

GC GRATES ie cdccccctandd.cdsusscuadsseseeaees 
To Balance carried iorward to next Account 4,444,846.58 








Yen 150,395,803.88 
By Balance brought forward 3let December, 1919. $,872,394.97 
jy Amount of Grows Profits for the Halt-year endin,: 

i 146,525,493.91 


eh Sy 
vUth #tine, lve 


Yeu 150,395,808.88 





ee 


A NEW WORLD 
MAY BE BUILT 


out of the chaos of Central Europe if you will do 
your part. The Friends’ Emergency and War 
Victims’ Relief Committee has workers in all the 
stricken areas 


LAYING THE 
FOUNDATIONS 


of a better understanding by helping the women 
and children to overcome the menace of disease 
and famine. 


DO YOU REALISE 


that the distress in Central Europe is desperate 
even to-day? Women and little children are 
fighting a losing battle against hunger and want. 


There are Thousands of Women and Children 
in VIENNA and other Austrian towns at the 
present time who face the oncoming winter without 
adequate clothing and with such impaired vitality 
that they are threatened with starvation. Friends 
have chiefly concentrated their efforts on the 
children of six years and under to save them from 
the terrible consequence of semi-starvation in the 
first years of life. Some 45,000 such children are 
being fed in Vienna alone. ‘They appeal for sym- 
pathy as 


INNOCENT VICTIMS 
OF THE WAR. 


In the COLOGNE area, at the suggestion of British 
officers, and with their help, we have undertaken 
to provide one substantial meal a day to 20,000 
underfed children. Other measures are dealing 
with middle-class relief in Frankfort, Berlin, Xc. 
In POLAND the need for all forms of aid cannot 
be overstated. There were 231,206 cases of typhus 
in Ig1g, and everything points to an equally wide- 
spread epidemic this winter. Our units are engaged 
in many varied ways in fighting disease and star- 
vation. We firmly believe that 


THE ONLY HOPE 


for the rebuilding of Europe lies in the establishment 
of friendship, however hard that may seem, and 
there is nothing so likely to promote this end as 
generosity towards the children even of our former 
** enemies.” 


CAN YOU HELP? 


The Need is Urgent. 


Some matters can wait, but do not forget to respond 
to the call of stricken Europe. 


SEND YOUR GIFT TO-DAY 
mentioning the Sfecta/or—to the Friends’ Emer- 
gency and War Victims’ Relief Committee 
(Hon. Sec., A. RUTH FRY),27 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2. Gifts of Clothing (new or partly 
worn) will be welcomed at the Warehouse, 5 New 
Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 

‘One * Take this’ is better than ten of ‘God help 
you.’ ’’—OLD PROVERB. 
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CHOICE SELECTED WINES 
SPECIAL XMAS OFFER 


AVAILABLE UNTIL DEC. 31. 


Order Early to ens: re Delivery before Xmas. 


LU LLU 


ll 


Per doz. Cased and Carriage paid. 
MEDOC SUPERIEURE 36/- 
CHATEAU RUISSEAU 39/- 
SAUTERNE SUPERIEURE 40/- 
VERY FINE TAWNY PORT 58/- 
FINE GOLDEN SHERRY 48/- 
BEAUJOLAIS 42/- 


RARE OLD MUSCATEL PORT 
70/- 
A sample case cont ining 2 bottles of each 


of the above will be delivered cased 
for {2 15s. 6d. Immediate Delivery. 
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CHARLES ELLIS & CO. 


5 BRICKHILL LANE, UPPER THAMES ST., LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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KING’S 
HEAD 


Tobacco 


There is no greater 
companion in the 
lone hours of soli- 
tude, no better 
friend in a circle of 
friends, than this 
fine, full-flavoured 
tobacco. Old 
smokers of King’s 
Head never desert 
their choice ; new 
ones come to stay. 


THREE AUNS 


is a similar but milder blend 


Tins : 2-oz. 2/5—4-oz. 4/8 





“THREE NUNS” Coane tine 
10's 20's 100's 


mem «66d~—=SOsd/ 2/5 4/8 
mame Sd «61/4 «23/4 6/8 











Stephen Mitche!! & Son, Branch of the Imperie] Tobacco Company (of 
Grtat Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glaszow 








Both are scld everywhere. Packets: 1 oz. 1/2; 2 oz. 2/4 
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THE NEW CLASSIC. 


HORACE: ODES, BK. 
FIVE 


TRANSLATED BY 
RUDYARD KIPLING 
AND 
CHARLES GRAVES 
EDITED BY 
A. D. GODLEY 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 


38. Od. net. 


OXFORD: BASIL BLACKWELL, BROAD ST, 


TWO NOTABLE BOOKS OF REMARKABLE 
INTEREST TO-DAY. 


THE HAPPIEST PEOPLE IN THE WORLD 5s, 


An answer to the World Problem which faces 
human society universally, and of supreme 
interest and importance at the present time. 


THE RISE AND CONSUMMATION OF THE AON 6s 


A book that will stagger many minds, but will 
enlighten all thinking people who seriously con- 
template the present day with fear and suspense 
Both books by the Rev, HOLDEN EDWARD SAMPSON, Author of 
* Progressive Creation,” “ Progressive Redemption,” “* Theou Sophia,” &c, 








Obtainable from the Publishers : 
W. RIDER & SON, LTD., 8-11 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4; 
or direct from the Author: 13 St. A!lban’s Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 





FOR THE 


BEST BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


see our 


NEW CATALOGUE. NOW READY. 


Pest free on application to 
A. & F. DE N N Y; Landen WC. :. 


LAMLEY & CO., Bookseilers and Publishers. 
1, 3, & 5, EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W., 
invite inspection of their large and interesting siock of 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The resort of Students and Book-lovers for 46 years, 
Interesting out-of-the-way books, both old and new. 
Christmas Catalogues of New and Old Books sent on application. 
On SATURDAY, Dec. 11th, we remain open until 5.30 p.m, 


OOKS. —Maupassant’ 8 “Complete W ovke j in E ‘nglish, 17 ‘eal. 
£4 10s.; 20 French Novels, £2 10s.; Beardsley Early ‘and Later Work. 
2 vols., £2 10. ; Fagan’s Collectors, Marks, Last Edition 1918, £4 4s 3; ‘The 
Pageant, 1896-97, 2 vols., 30s.; Crockett’s Novels, 25 vols., fine lot, £5 5s - 
Gibbon’s Roman Empire, 12 vols., 1807, calf, gilt, £2 23.; Walpole’s Letters, 
half caif, gilt, 1877, 9 vols., £7 10s. ; : The Ancestor, 1902-05, 12 vots., £4 10s. : 
Ormsby’s translation of the Cid, 1879, 358.; K ipling’s Verse, *Tnelusive ” 
Edition, 3 vols., 1919, £3 38.; Omar Khayy am, Lotus Library, Singapore, with 
extraordinary illus. by Nativo Artists, Ist Ed., 12s. 6d.; George Eliot's Works, 
Standard Ed., 21 vols., £5 5s. ; 100,000 Books in’ stock. Catalogues on 
sosaaanacestteiancensinsa —Edward Baker's Great winmineattinde John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falis Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Areata,’ “The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 














““Everybody should read this bcok.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have coma 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“Tho precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vineing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 7 i 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1 


—_—_—__ — 


| eee ot? REMAINDERS FOR XMAS PRESENTS. 

—Write for my New Uslalcgue of Pubiisners’ remainders Lecks, in 
new condition, as rst issued; now oife ‘red as long as stuck lasts at greatly 
reduced prices and most suitals io for Ximas_ pres: nts. It includes Literature, 
Biography, Fiction, History, Travel, &c.—H. J, GLAISHER, Remainder Book: 
seller, 65-57 Wigmore Street, W, 1. 
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Che Daily Celegraph 


VICTORY 
ATLAS 


OF THE WORLD 





The teacher and the student will find in 
the Victory Atlas all international and adminis- 
trative boundary changes, the latest geo- 
graphical discoveries, and the development 
of the means for opening up remote districts. 
The clearness and accuracy of the Daily 
Telegraph Victory Atlas will be appreciated 
at the present time, when geographical text- 
books have become obsolete where they deal 
with countries recently at war. The existing 
text-books can, however, be made to do 
duty for a long time yet with the help of 
the Victory Atlas, for, with the inset maps 
showing the various belligerent States before 
the war, a comparison of the old and new 
States is made an easy matter. The revision 
and reprinting of the geographical text-books 
is a long and costly business, but the useful- 
ness of the Victory Atlas will not cease 
with the publication of new geographies. 
It will be the Standard Atlas for many years 
to come. 


The Victory Atlas is published in three 
styles of binding: Cloth, with handsome 
gilt lettering, £7 5s.; half-morocco, with 
handsome gilt design and lettering, £8 15s. ; 
full morocco, with handsome gilt design and 
lettering, £10 10s. 


The form of binding used for the Victory 
Atlas is the “ guard ”’ system, which ensures 
every map lying absolutely flat when the 
Atlas is opened, and no map or detail of any 
kind can be obliterated from the centre. 
This fact alone should commend itself to 
many purchasers. 


For the convenience of those who prefer 
to have the maps bound in such a way that they 
can be taken out and consulted separately, 
the Atlas is also published in a loose-leaf 
binding case. 


As none of the maps contained in the 
Daily Telegraph Victory Atlas can be pur- 
chased at less than 2s. a copy, and considering 
that there are 150 full-plate maps in the Atlas, 
and that the cheapest form of binding costs 
39s., the advantage of purchasing the complete 
volume is obvious. 





PRODUCED AND PUBLISHED BY 


GEOGRAPHIA LTD., 55 Fleet Street, ans 


to whom all inquiries should be addressed. 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
OF THE YEAR 


PUBLISHED BY EVELEIGH NASH. 





GEORGES CLEMENCEAU. 
SURPRISES OF LIFE 


By GHORGES CLEMENCEAU, Ex-Premier of France. 
“Each is a gem highly polished, a piece of profound wisdom, thought, or 
philosophy fashioned into an unforgettable form.”—Lookman. 
bE Many of the short stories recall Thomas Hardy in that series of books of 
which ‘ Life’s Little Ironies’ is a typical example.”—Country Life. 


Tin As a wiiter of short stories his place mus; be adjudged a high one.” 
mes. 


The 


Crown 8yo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 





GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 
TALES OF MY NATIVE TOWN 


By GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 
“ A lord of language.”—Morning Post. 
3 bs A master of the short story. - In‘ Tales of My Native Town’ Gabricle 
D’Annunzio has ranged himself beside his most illustrious predecessor and fellow- 
countryman, Boccaccio, and Geoffrey Chaucer.”—Country Life. 
“% Every one of these sketches leaps to instant recognition as a vital glimpse of 
human history.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Crown 8yo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 





DORA SIGERSON. 
A DULL DAY IN LONDON 
OTHER SKETCHES 


By DORA SIGERSON. 
Vith an Introductory Note by Thomas Hardy. 


“ Under a great heap of novels the reviewer came upon a frail volume in immi- 
nent peril of suffocation. It had an atmosphere all its own, fragrant, appealing ; 
so he rescued it, and because he had rescued it he loved it. Turning its pages, 
he found himself wondering why it was so different from the others, and suddenly 
the truth stabbed him. Nearly all modern writing is an attempt to appeal to the 
eye. . . . itis a pleasure, therefore, to come upon a writer who still believes 
> the flute, and will have naught to do with castanets or trombones.”—Morning 
at, 


AND 


“ The charm of these sketches lies in their spontaneity, their directness. Thev 
permit us, at no sacrifice of artistic form, to see the heart of a woman as well as 
the mind of a poet. It was a warm heart, and it loved all things, both great and 
small.”"—The T'imes. 

“ Genius flashes as from the facets of a sparkling gem from these charming 
sketches, whieh, as Thomas Hardy says, seem to embrace ia their sympathy ail 
animate and inanimate nature.”’—7'ruth. 


Post 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. net. 





JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
“The Most Beautiful Book of the Year.” 
THE KENTUCKY WARBLER 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 

Author of ‘‘ The Choir Invisible,” “‘ A Kentucky Cardinal,” &c. 

“*The Kentucky Warbler’ is a typical Lane Allen work. Every 
page has a picture, but the reader has to supply it. . a charm to nerves 
jaded with violence and unrest.”"—Observer. 

*‘ The atmosphere of the book is eminently healthy, suggestive of breezy 
uplands, dense forests, rolling plains stretching to the blue horizon, the tang of 
the frost at the opening of the year, yielding to the approach of Spring, and all 
nature bursting into leaf and blosson, and the glad awakening of bird life in full- 
throated chorus.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


Crown Svo. Price Gs. net. 





MORLEY ROBERTS. 
“One of the Great Books of the Year.” 
WARFARE IN THE HUMAN BODY 


Essays on Method, Malignity, Repair and Allied Subjects. 
By MORLEY ROBERTS. 

Prof. B. J. Collingwood in the Evening Standard ;— Mr. Morley Roberts {4 
to be congratulated on having writicn a book filled from cover to cover with 
illuminating thought, and containing some suggestions that are closely allied te 
geniu The world of science owes iim a very great debt.” 
inster Gazette :-—“‘ A book which j laces its author among the foremost 
gical thinkers of the time.” 

Prof. Arthur Keith :—*“ Mr. Morley f. 
of Science. J, for one, am willing to en 
Price 


3. 
st 











oberts has drawn large drafts on the bank 
rse his bills.” 





Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 





EVELEIGH NASH COMPANY, LTD., 
148 STRAND, LONDON. 
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Annual Subscription 7s. 6d. post free. 


Originally a Parish Magazine this Review has 
developed into an up-to-date monthly, covering 
a very varied field. During this year the following 
well-known writers have contributed articles. 


IAN HAY. G. K. CHESTERTON. 
SIR FREDERICK MAUDE ROYDEN. 
MAURICE. gpRPHEN PAGET. 


LADY HENRY 


in Po oT TS me . 
SOMERSET. TEMPLE THURSTON. 


G. A. BIRMINGHAM. 


EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
J. R. CLYNES. JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
SIR OWEN SEAMAN. VISCOUNT HALDANE 


Full particulars and copies can be obtained from 
the Manager, St. Martin’s Review, 6, St. Martin’s 
Place, W.C.z2. 




















BOOKS are the BEST PRESENTS 
AND THE 
BEST BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 
ARE PUBLISHED BY JARROLDS 
Established 150° Years. 


JUST OUT > 


THE UNRELATED FAMILY _ 


An account, full of humour and shrewd insight, of a woman’s experiment in 
child training. A book every woman will love and enjoy. By A. VERA 
WRIGHT. II Illustrated. Cr. &vo, cloth. 5s. met. 





ELMIRIA WAKES 
By GRACE STEBBING 


Author of ‘* That Aggravating Schoolgirl,” and many other popular stories 
which have delighted novel readers for the last forty years. Miss Stebbing is 
nearly 80 years of age, and still writes a bold and vigorous story. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 


7s. 6d. net. 
BOOKS FOR BAIRNS 
ANOTHER “ PETER” BOOK, 
THAT CURLY-HEADED ROGUE 


Written and Illustrated by LILIAN CHEESMAN (Author of ** Peter, Daddy’s 
oy and Mother's Little Man,” &c.). Cr. 4to, strongly bound. 6s. net. 





THE BUNNYKINS BOOKS > 
Three New Titles Just Ready 
UZZ, FUZZ, AND BUZZ 
By TINKER TAYLOR. 

DOLLY DINGLE 


By MAY WYNNE. 


By DRAYCOT M. DELL. 

Full of tovely coloured pictures iNustrating amusing stories told in large type. 
The “ Buunykins Books" are ideal gifts tor the youngsters. ine titles to 
eclect from. Price 3s. 6d. net each. 

A FAMOUS GIfT BOOK. 


The CECIL ALDIN EDITION of 
BLACK BEAUTY 


By ANNA SEWELL. Cr. 4to, cloth, gilt. Coloured Hiustrations by Czom 
ALDIN. Price 10s. 64. net Other editions at 6s., 3s. 6d., and 2s. 











ARROLDS 


PUBLISHERS (LONDON) 


LTD, 





All the Important 


BOOKS OF THE DAY 


arranged and 
at the 
in the World. 


GIFT -BOOKS 


shown, 
reserved 


ate conveniently 
classified for inspection 
largest Bookshop 


CHRISTMAS 


separately 
special 


and there 
for 


are 
is a 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


If unable to visit this interesting 
exhibition, write for the Catalogue. 


Toom 





The Times Book Club 


380 Oxford Street, 
London :: :: W.1. 








MAJ.-GEN. SIR C, E. CALLWELL, K.C.B. 


has written a volume of the greatest interest and im- 
portance, under the title 


EXPERIENCES OF A DUG-OUT. 


The General held the appointment of Director of Military 
Operations during the early years of the war and indeed 
was in the saddle at the commencement of the operations 
in 1914. In this volume he shows us behind the scenes 
and enables us to see clearly much that was obscure. 
His book reveals to us in an intimate way the personality 
of Lord Kitchener and many others, and introduces 
us to the War Cabinet. 

The book, written in a breezy vein, is nevertheless a 
real history of events in which the author acted a prin- 
cipal part. 


AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS. 18s. net. 





COLONEL REPINGTON’S DIARY 


Sth Impression. 2 vols. 42s. net. 





BLUCHER’S DIARY 


19s. net. 


PRINCESS 


“An English Wife in Berlin.” 7th Imp. 





THE RONALD BALFOUR 


OMAR 


With drawings in colour and black and white by a new 
Artist with a new vision. 21s. net. 





CONSTABLE & CO. Led. Orantce “treet, oncen, VWY.C. 2. 
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NELSON’S LIST 


° oo 
Francis and Riversdale Grenfell 
A Memoir by JOHN BUCHAN. 
With a Preface by Field-Marshal LORD GRENFELL, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G. Cloth, 15s. net. 

“TI do not think that even the most phlegmatic of Englishmen could read 
Francis and Riversdale Grenfell: a Memoir, without a quickening of the 
pulses. This is not to suggest that Mr. John Buchan has sought to make an 
emotiona! appeal—indeed he has told the tale of these devoted brothers 
with a simplicity beyond yraise—but it is a iuie so fine that it must fill the 
beart, even of those who wile strangers to them, with joy and pride.’’—7’unch. 





The 5ist (Highland) Division 
WAR SKETCHES. Introduction 
by NEIL MUNRO. 
Two Editions. 42s. net and 15s. net. 
An extensive series of Illustrations by Frep. A. FARRELL, 
who spent many months with the Division in close touch with 


the military operations. 

“ all friends of the incom; arable 51st everywhere will rejoice in this interesting 
pictorial record of their doings by a Scottish etcher who was attached to them as 
official artist.""—The Scotsman. 


Commercial Airships 
By H. B. PRATT and ARCH. WILLIAMS. 
Fully Illustrated. 15s. net. 
The first book in any language dealing with the commercial 


airship. 














A History of the War 


By H. C. O’NEILL. 

Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
A comprehensive history in a single volume of over 1,000 
ges, maps, plans, and index. As a reference book it will be 
invaluable. 


By Lt. Commander E. HILTON YOUNG, M.P. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Lt. Commander Hilton Young served with the Grand Fleet at Scapa Flow, 
with the British batteries on the Danube, and in their retreat through Serbia, 
with Admiral Tyrwhitt at Harwich, with the heavy guns on the Flanders 
coast, in the action on Zeebrugge, and in North Russia. 

The Daily News.—* The real thing.’’ 

The Daily Chronicle.—** His impressions of a sailor’s life are given with 
freshness and quiet humour. His land adventures read like one of Henty’s 
novels, by which | mean to pay a compliment not only to their exciting 
eharacter, but also to the lucid style in which they are told.’’ 


q 
The Harvest of Japan 
By C. BOGUE LUFFMANN. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author describes his work as “a book of travel, with some account of 
the trees, gardens, agriculture, peasantry, and rural requirements of Japan.*’ 
While sympathetic and appreciative, Mr. Luffmann is also close a observer 
aad a candid critic. 


The Long Road to Victory 
JOHN BUCHAN’S ANNUAL. 
By Various Writers. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A book for every oue, young or old, who loves drama and adventure.” 
—The Church Family Newspaper. 


EDINBURGH LIBRARY 


2s. 6d. net. 
Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic. 
Garibaldi and the Thousand. 
Garibaldi and the Making of Italy. 
By G. M. TREVELYAN. 


These three volumes cover the truly great part of Garibaldi’s 
career, and have been regarded ever since their first publication 
as among the masterpieces of modern political biography. 

















Italian Characters in the Epoch of Unification 
By Countess E. MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 


“ Contains a serics of brilliant sketches of some of the purest of Italian patriots.” 


NELSON NEW DICKENS 


With Original Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
December Issues. 
Oliver Twist. 
Our Mutual Friend. 
Two volumes will be issued monthly. 


"THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD, 


(Incorporating IT. C. and HE, ©. JACK, LTD.) 





Messrs. LONGMANS'’ List. 





THE HARROW LIFE OF 


HENRY MONTAGU BUTLER, 


D.D., Head-Master of Harrow Schoo! (1860-1885). 


By EDWARD GRAHAM. 
With a Chapter by Sir GEORGE O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 
With 8 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 

“Written with fine taste and judgment.” 

—Sir Charles Mallet in Westminster Gazette. 

“Tt is written from an intimate knowledge of the man and 
his work, and it abounds in valuable and entertaining letters.’ 

—The Spectator. 

“This Harrow volume leaves a clear impression of a great 
and lovable personality, with a wide outlook on life, yet with 
deep piety and romantic attachments to his family and friends 
and school.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“Those who appreciate the careful and lucid presentation 
of a distinguished and impressive career will certainly follow 
Mr. Graham with pleasure and congratulate him on having 
achieved a literary product of value in his present volume.” 

—Glasgow Herald. 

** No finer, tenderer nature ever won the love of boys or men.” 

—UContemporary Review. 

‘“A human document of imperishable value. It is a fine 

book, which reveals a fine character.’”’-—The Guardian. 


° . 
British Mammals. 
Written and Illustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, 
F.Z.S. With 50 Plates in Colour and 18 Pen-and-Ink 
Sketches in the Text. In Two Volumes. 4to. £10 10s. 
net, 
Vol. I. Now Ready. Vol. II. ready in the spring of 1921. 
Orders only accepted for the complete work, but each volume 
may be paid for as delivered at £5 5s. each. 
“The best of all books for a Christmas present.’’—-T'he Sphere, 


Old and New in the Country Side. 
By VICTORIA DE BUNSEN. 8vo. 9s. net. 
. & valuable piece of 





Ts Wy} . ta 1 . 
1ese lively and piquant pages. . 
social history.”—Glasgow Herald. 


. 
The Book of Good Hunting. 
By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 30 other Illustrations by STANLEY L. WOOD. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘**Some of the most thrilling accounts of hunting which have 
been written.” —Reading Mercury. 


“— ° 
The Book of Fairy Poetry. 
Edited by DORA OWEN. With 16 Plates in Colours 
and 16 other Illustrations by WARWICK GOBLE. 
4to. 21s. net. 
*“One is just held enthralled by the fairies who sing and 
dance through its pages.” —Ladies’ Field. 


Stray-Aways. 
By E. G@. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. With 34 
Illustrations by E. Gi. SOMERVILLE. S8vo. 16s. net. 
‘*The host of true Somerville and Rossians will flock to 
assuage their aesthetic hunger.”’—The Times. 


Captain Bligh’s Second Voyage to 
the South Sea. 


By IDA LEE (Mrs. Charles Bruce Marriott, F.R.G.S.). 
With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Evolution of Parliament. 
By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of English 
History in the University of London. With 5 Illustrations, 
8vo. 21s. net. 


England in Transition, 1789-1832. 


A Study of Movemenis. 
By WILLIAM LAW MATHIESON, Hon. LL.D. Aber- 


deen. 8vo. 15s. net. 


Ireland in the European System. 


Vol, I, 1500 to to 1557. 
By JAMES HOGAN, Professor of History, University 
College, Cork. S8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The New State: 


Group Organisatien the Solution of Popular Government. 
By M. P. FOLLETT. Third Impression, with Intro- 
duction by LORD HALDANE. 8&vo. 14s. net. 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 35 Pateraoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
Fourth Avenue & Thirtieth Street, New York. 
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BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS 


Messrs. METHUEN will send their Christmas List to any 
applicant. 


— 
yy 





The Best Gift of All 
THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


volumes. 7s. 6d. net and 6s. net each volume. 
The Service Edition. In ten volumes. 3s. net each. 


A Noble Gift 
THE SCARLET LETTER. Naruanien Haw- 
THORNE. With fit.e illustrations in colour py Hucx 
Tuomson, 3ls. 6d. net. 
A Gift of Charm 
SPECIALLY SELECTED: A Choice of Essays. 
E. V. Lucas. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Perfect Christmas Gift- Book 
THE LOVE OF LONG AGO, and Otker Stories. 
Manis Coretu. 8s. 6d. net. 
A Gift for Thinkers 
the Special and the General 
5s. net. 
Gifts of Essayisis 
ART AND DECORATION. Oscar Wivpe. 6s. 6d. 


Five 


RELATIVITY : 


Theory. Avsert EINSTEIN. 


net. 

THE USES OF DIVERSITY. G. K. CHrEstrerron. 
6s. net, 

IF I MAY. A. A. Mine. 6s. net. 

ESSAYS ON BOOKS. A. Crurron-Brockx. 6s. 
net. 

THE SACRED WOOD: Essays on Poetry. T. 5. 
Euior. 6s. net. 

Gifts for Sportsmen 

THE ART OF LAWN TENNIS. W. T. TILven. 
6s. not. 

MOUNTAIN CRAFT. G. Wixtruror Youna. 25s. 
net. 

MEMORIES OF THE SHIRES. J. Orno Pacer. 
12s. 6d. not. 


HOCKEY. Enxic Green. 4s. net. 
UNCLE PIERCE’S LEGACY. 
8s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS BY R. S. SURTEES. 


net each volume. 


A Gift of Laughler 
GEORGE MORROW: His Book. 


Pictures by GreorGe Morrow. 6s. net. 


Dornoreea CONYERS. 


7s. 6d. net and 6s. 


One Hundred 


Gifis of Good Fiction 
VERENAIN THE MIDST. E. V. Lucas. 8s. 6d. net. 
INISHEENY. G. A. Birurneuam. 8s. 6d. 
CALIBAN. W. L. Georce. 8s. 6d. net. 
THE HOUSE BY THE RIVER. 
8s. 6d. net. 
The *“* TARZAN ” and ** MARTIAN ”’ Romances. 


Epvcar Rice Burrovcans, 
Gifts for Children 
THE FAIRY GREEN. Rose Fyteman. 3s.6d. net. 
FAIRIES AND CHIMNEYS. 3s. 
6d. net. 
THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. 


HAME. 7s. 6d. net. 


A CHILD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


6s. net. 


COWSLIPS AND KINGCUPS. 


METHUEN’S 2s. BOOKS 


These are tho Best Gifts for Light Purses, 


net. 


A. P. Herserr. 


Rosrt FYLemMan. 
KENNETH GRA- 
Mapet Dez RMER. 


CHARLOTTE Druitrr 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C 2. 





SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Lrp, 


GENERAL 


THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME, 
(New Edition.) By J. C. STOBART. Uniform with the 
same author’s 


THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE. 
{I Is. net each. 
Mr. Stobart’s well-known books are profusely illustrated, 
and have a steadily increasing vogue amangst schools, students, 
and general readers everywhere. 


BRITISH PAINTING. 
By IRENE MAGUINNESS. 








With 49 Illustrations, 

Ios. 6d. net 

A study of the evolution of native British Art in historical 
perspective. 


“Clearly and intelligently done.’’"—Timies. 


THE ROMANCE OF LANGUAGE. 
By ALETHEA CHAPLIN. With 10 Plates and 2 Maps. 
7s. 6d. net 
Intended for the beginner interested in the evolution of 
language and the use of words. 
“Readable and stimulating.’’—Scois:nan. 


OUTLINES OF MODERN ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, 1890-1914. 
By HAROLD WILLIAMS. 6s. net 
An abridgment (with special attention to Poetry) of Mr, 
Williams’s “‘ Modern English Writers,’’ now in its second im- 
pression, 
“May well prove invaluable.”—Westminstey Gazette. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By P. G. THOMAS. 
IN LEADING STRINGS. 
By J. K. PULLING. 7s. 6d. net 
“A first novel for which we can say a hearty ‘ Thank You,’” 
—Morning Post. 


5s. net 


POETRY 


THE DAFFODIL POETRY BOOK. 
Compiled by ETHEL L. FOWLER, B.A. Cloth, 
Picture Panel, 3s. 6d. net. Wrappers, 2s. net. 
A School Poetry Book for junior classes, containing 108 
poems by 57 authors, including 25 living poets. 
“Valuable for educational purposes.”—Spectator. 


THE WAGGONER AND OTHER POEMS. 
By EDMUND BLUNDEN. Second Impression. 65s. net 
The London Mercury says :—‘‘ Of all the poets who have 
einerged since the war, Mr. Blunden is the one whose position 
is most secure. . . . Unimistakably a man of genius.” 
A VILLAGE SERMON. 
By HERBERT ASQUITH. 3s. 6d. net. 


RUPERT BROOKE 





with 


JOHN DRINKWATER 











SWORDS AND PLOUGH- | Uniform edition. Buckram. 

SHARES. 3s. 6d. net omsseres » z eg net 

OLTON POOLS. 3s. 6d. net Memoir and Portraits. 
PAWNS. _ (Three_—_— Poetic mag hi A * FROM 

Plays). 38. Od. net | YOUN ~WEBSTER AND 

POEMS. § (1908-1914.) THE ELIZABETHAN 

With Portrait. 6s. net DRAMA. 

SELECTED POEMS. 

TIDES. 38. 6d, net Portrait Cloth. 3s. 6d. 

net, Leather. Gs. net 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 1914 AND OTHER POEMS. 

(A Play.) Wrappers 2s. 6d. net POEMS (191i) 38. mi — 

es 0 - 38. 6d. ne 

Boards 3s. 6d. net THE OLD VICARAGE, 


LOYALTIES. 3s. 6d. net | GRANTCHESTER. ts. net 





FOR CHILDREN, 
HUM ESQUIRE. 
By ALICE S$. ACLAND, Author of “ Queer Beasts and 
Magics.”’ 4s. 6d, net 


————— | 


3 ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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BLACKIE’S XMAS GIFT BOOKS 


¢,* MESSRS. BLACKIE & SON will be pleased to forward, post free, a copy of their Autumn Announcement List, beautifully 
Illustrated, in colours, giving full particulars of their Publications in General Literature and Books suitable for Presentation. 











LADY MIDDLETON'S NEW BOOK. AROHIE FAIRFAX’S FIRST BOOK. 


THE MAKING OF MICHAEL. MOTHER, DAD, AND THE REST 


The Story of a Broken Holiday. Illustrated by Frank | OF US. 
GitteTT, R.I. Large Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net Illustrated by Franx Wires. Large Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net 








PERCY F. WESTERMAN’S STORIES. 


THE SALVING of the ‘FUSI YAMA.’ | SEA SCOUTS ALL. 


A Post-war Story of the Sea. &s. net. How the “ Olivette * was Won. 4s. 6d. net. 


FORGE OF FOXENBY. THE STORY OF THE GREAT WAR. 


eo a ee “¢, ees ie A Concise History of the European War. With illus. 
A New Story of School Life for Boys. By R. A. H. trations, maps, and portraits of the outstanding leaders. 
GoopYEAR. 5s. net. By Donatp A. MACKENZIE. 6s. net. 


WONDER TALES OF GREEK AND CONQUESTS OF ENGINEERING. 

ROMAN MYTH AND LEGEN D. With 32 full-page black-and-white illustrations and a map. 
By Giapys Davipson. 5s. net. By Cyrm Hatt. 6s. net. 

WONDER TALES OF SCOTTISH | 

MYTH AND LEGEND. ae ae a Ver ae ae 


By Donatp A. Mackenzie. ee , 
Illustrated from paintings by Jonn Duncan, A.R.S.A. With 32 full-page black-and-white illustrations and text 
5s. net. cuts. By Cyrin Hat, 6s. net. 


G. A. Henty’s Books for Boys. 


WITH CLIVE IN INDIA: |BERIC THE BRITON. 








Or, The Beginnings of an Empire. 4s. net. | A Story of the Roman invasion of Britain. 4s. net 
WITH WOLFE IN CANADA: ‘A MARCH ON LONDON. 

Or, The Winning of a Continent. 4s. net. A Story of Wat Tyler's Insurrection. 4s. net 
IN THE REIGN OF TERROR. ‘BY ENGLAND'S AID: 

The Adventures of a Westminster Boy. 4s. net. | Or, The Freeing of the Netherlands. 4s. net. 


Angela Brazil’s Stories of School Life. 


PRINCESS OF THE SCHOOL. «.nc.;/A POPULAR SCHOOLGIRL. 6:. ne 


Other Storics by this World-famed Writer. 


FOR THE SCHOOL COLOURS : - - - 6s. net.| THE GIRLS OF ST. CYPRIAN'S - . ° » 6s. net. 
THE LEADER OF THE LOWER SCHOOL .- » 5s. net.| THE FORTUNES OF PHILIPPA - - . » 65s. net, 
A FOURTH FORM FRIENDSHIP - : - - §s. net.| THE MADCAP OF THE SCHOOL . . e Gs. net. 
THE SCHOOL BY THE SEA - - . > 6§s. net.| THE LUCKIEST GIRL IN THE SCHOOL . e 6s, net. 
FOR THE SAKE OF THE SCHOOL . - - 65s. net.| THE JOLLIEST TERM ON RECORD - . » 6s. net. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
PAM AND THE COUNTESS. By FE. E. Cowper - 5s. not. | THREE BEARS AND GWEN. By May Wynne 3s. 6d. net. 
PHILLIS IN FRANCE. By May Wynne - 48, 6d. nct.| ADVENTURES OF TWO. By May Wynne - 48. 6d. net. 
SALLY MAKES GOOD. By Bessie Marchant - 4s. 6d. net. 











THE ARK BOOK. | SUN BABIES. 
An original and fascinating Picture Book, with 24 full-page By CornetiA Sorasst. Beautifully illustrated in colour 
plates in colour by Frepa Derricr. Oblong 4to. by “G. H.” Large 4to. Boards, 78. 6d. net. 
7s. 64. net. | THE BIG BOOK OF JOSEPHINE 
a 
OLD-TIME TALES AND RHYMES. A collection of the delightful stories by Mrs. Crapock, 
With 24 coloured and other illustrations by Frank ADAMS. Illustrations by Honor C. APPLETON. Quarto. Cloth 
Quarto, Cloth. &s. Gd. net. extra. 10s. 6d. net. 
: REN’S ANNUAL 
BLACKIE’S CHILDRE N , 
Seventeenth Year of Issue. THE ORIGINAL AND THE BEST. Finely illustrated in colours. 
Picture Boards, 68. net. Cloth, 88. 6d. net. 
A New Annual for Younger Readers. | A Dainty Companion for Blackie’s Annual. 
| BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S DIARY for 1921 
3 5 5 . . 
BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONE’S BOOK. With pretty little coloured pictures by Honon C. APPLETON, 
Second Year of Issue. 33. 6d. net. Second Year of Issue. 1s. 6d. net, 


—_ er) 


A “NEW JOSEPHINE BOOK, 
JOSEPHINE, JOHN, AND THE PUPPY, 


By Mrs H. C. Crapock. With charming illustrations by Honor C, Arrirton. 5s. not 








——— 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 4. And at Glasgow and Bombay. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of new Books posted on request 


THE VICTORY AT SEA 


By Rear-Admiral W.S. SIMS, U.S.N. Tue Times.— 
‘*“A notable book in the best possible spirit ...a 
story of stirring times and great deeds told in a 
generous and gallant way.’’ With Portrait. 21s.net. 


SEABORNE TRADE 


By C. E. FAYLE. Vol. I., The Cruiser Period. A 
section of the HISTORY "OF THE GREAT WAR 
based on Official Documents. Prepared by Direction 
of the Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. With Maps. 21s. net. 


INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS «& DISPUTES 


By LORD ASKWITH, K.C.B. Mornine Post.— 
‘* Lord Askwith has told his story in a lucid and inter- 
esting way, and incidentally we get some delightful 
pen pictures of labour leaders.”’ 21s. net. 


THE 


BIBLE AND MODERN THOUGHT 


By the Rev. J. R. COHU, M.A. Tue Times.—‘‘A 
real success. It is the result of painstaking study 
of the best authorities.’’ los. net. 


THE LIFE OF GOETHE 


By P. HUME BROWN, LL.D., F.B.A., late Historio- 
grapher Royal for Scotland. With a Prefatory Note 
by VISCOUNT HALDANE, K.T., O.M. In_ two 
Illustrated Volumes. 36s. net. 


ADVENTURES IN WARS 


of the Republic and Consulate. By A. MOREAU 
DE JONNES, Member of the Institute. Translated 
by Brig.-Gen. A. J. ABDY, C.B.,C.B.E, 18s. net. 


JOHN GORELL BARNES 


FIRST LORD GORELL. A Memoir by J. E. G. 
De MONTMORENCY. With an Introduction by 
Ronald, Third Lord Gorell. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


MESOPOTAMIA: SONNETS & LYRICS 


at Home and Abroad. By GRIFFYTH FAIRFAX. 
‘* Captain Fairfax is an accomplished writer of son- 
nets. He possesses taste, literary tact and discrim- 
ination and a command of poetical language.’’— 
Tue ATHEN ZUM. 3s. 6d. net. 


ABOUT OTHERS AND MYSELF, 


1745-1920. By Major-General SIR ARCHIBALD 
ANSON, K.C.M.G., late Royal Artillery. ‘A well 
written and exceedingly interesting volume.’’—Txe 
OxsseRvVER. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


PERSONAL ASPECTS OF JANE AUSTEN 


By MARY A. AUSTEN-LEIGH. New light on the 
home life of Jane Austen, and much information of 
great interest to her wide circle of admirers. With 
lliustrations. 9s. net. 


THE REVIVAL OF MARXISM 


By Prof. J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, D.Sc., Edinburgh 
University. Ture Scotsman.—‘A telling exposure of 
the fallacies of Marxism.’’ 6s. net. 


NEW 7s. 6d. net NOVELS. 
HARRIET AND THE PIPER 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS, Author of ‘‘ The Story of 
Julia Page.’’ ‘*‘ Very acceptable . .. we can admire 
and derive pleasure from the figure of Harriet 
Field.’’—MorninoG Post. 


WHAT NEXT? By DENIS MACKAIL. 


‘“* You are kept merry. Here is aningenious, knowing, 
amusing, and saucy ‘ first’ novel, and we are grateful 
to Mr. Mackail for its entertainment. "MORNING 
Post. 











LONDON : JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 


J. M. DENT & SONS 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT-BOOK. 


BIRDS OF LA PLATA 


By 


W. H. Hudson. 


In 2 Volumes. Royal 8vo. 37s. 6d. net. With 22 
Coloured Plates by H. GRONVOLD. 


“ A series of studies of more than 200 species, rich in 
the characteristic charm of Mr. Hudson’s writing . . . 
admirable illustrations by Mr. H. Gronvold.”—The 
Times Literary Supplement. 


A DELIGHTFUL TRILOGY by 


“ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH.” 


Uniform Edition. Each 6s. net. Postage 1s. (for 3), 


Windfalls. 


Illustrated by CLIVE GARDINER 
“* Alpha-of-the-Plough is, in the best sense of the 
word, everybody’s essayist . . . friendly as the family 
hearth ; a temptation to stay up a little longer than 
one had meant.’’—Robert Lynd in the Daily News. 


Leaves in the Wind. 
Illustrated by CLIVE GARDINER. 
“There is a touch of Charles Lamb in the style and 
method.’ —Westminster Gazette. 


Pebbles on the Shore. 


Illustrated by C. E. BROCK. 
“These essays are triumphs of personality.’’—Daily 


Chronicle. 
“CONRAD 


at his unapproachable best.” 
The Rescue 
gs. net. 


”"_ Punch. 











Cr. 8vo. 
“The greatest novel of the year. 


TWO HISTORIC VOLUMES. 





se . 9 ~ 
Sir Archibald Murray’s Despatches 
Royal 8vo. Illustrated. With Case of Maps 
“ We has done well to publish these Despatches which 
reveal an amount of good work that makes his reputa- 
tion secure.””—Times. 


e 2 
Earl Haig’s Despatches. 
Second Edition, Foreword by MARSHAI, FOCH, 
With Case of Maps. Royal 8vo. 45s. net. 
‘ All who have to deal with the subject will be grateful 
do their republication in this durable and conveniest 
form with such serviceable accessories.’’—Observer. 


35s. net. 


GIFTS FOR THOUGHTFUL PEOPL PLE. 
The enon”* of Mysticism. 


EVELYN UN DERHILL. 


Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

“There is nothing but gratitude to express for 
this very impressive and stimulating exposition.”’— 
Westminster Gazette. 


St. Columba of Iona. 

By LUCY MENZIES. 8s. 6d. net. 
“A charming book, which one reads to the end . . . 
well pleased that so much good and authentic material 
should be placed within one’s reach." —Glasgow Herald. 





A most Welcome 
Gift would be 


DEAD MAN’S PLACK. 
By W. H. Hudson. 


‘Two new stories in which the author of The Purple Land 
reverts to his es se al, romantic manner. Cr. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. sais 5a 











3y ALDINE HOUSE, 


W. C. 2. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


The League of Nations Starts: 
An Outline by its Organisers. 


8vo. tos. 6d. net. 








The Economics of Welfare. 
By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in 


the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 36s. net. (Tuesday. 








Labour as an International 
Problem. 


A Series of Essays comprising a Short History of the 
International Labour Organisation and a Review of General 
Various Authors. Edited by 

18s. net. [Immediately. 


a 
5S 


by 
8vo. 


Industrial Problems 
¥. JOHN SOLANO. 





Children of the Slaves. 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM. §8vo. 12s. net. 


The Spectatoy :—‘ We hope that Mr. Stephen Graham’s 
' Children of the Slaves ’ will be read with the attention it deserves 
poth in England and in Aimerica.” 





RACKHAM’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


ARTHUR 


Irish Fairy Tales, 
By JAMES STEPHENS. With 16 Plates in colour and 
by ARTHUR 


other Illustrations in black-and-white 
RACKHAM. F'cap 4to. 15s. net. 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
Highways and Byways in 


Northumbria. 
By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. Illustrated by HucH 
THOMSON. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Times :—‘‘ All lovers of the English country know this 
series of books, and Mr. Anderson Graham maintains their 
reputation as very full compendiums of information pleasantly 
mut together.” 





The Christmas Gift for 

a Man. 
The Blue Guide to Belgium and 
the Western Front. iss. net. 


“There is not a soldier who can pick up this book without 
feeling that some of its pages are particularly his pages.” 
“It is a book to read, not as 


a guide-book.” 


Literary Portraits. 
By CHARLES WHIBLEY. Author of “ Political Portraits,” 
&c I2s. 6d. net. 


New Edition. Crown dvo. 





Lyra Heroica. a Boox OF VERSE FOR BOYS. 
Selected and arranged, with Notes, by W1IL.LIAM ERNEST 
HENLEY. 6d. net. 

[Golden Treasury Series. 
etie :-—‘‘ A book w'i:ch gains admission to 
one eininently worth possessing. 





Pott 8vo. 3s. 


The \Ves:m nster Gu 
this admivubie series i: 





Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 

Vois. 73. 6d. met pei Voi. 

Pocket Edition, 23 Vols., printed on thin paper with gilt 
edges; :imp leather 7s. 6d. net, biue clotn os. wet per Vol, 
The Service Kipling, 26 Vols.; blue cloth 3s. uet each, 


Unttorm tditiou, 22 


The Captives, 
A Novel in 
Crown 8vo. 


Parts. WALPOLE. 


net. 


By HUGH 


Four 
7s. od 


A Novel, 7s. 6d. net 


In the Mountains. 





Macmiian’s New Catalogue of books statatle for Preseniation 


post free on application 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON, W.C. 2. 


“WEIGHTY 
OPINIONS” 


Like all the work of this master of prose description, 
the book is entrancingly written, and forms a happy 
blend of science and metaphysics,” says Prof. Benjamin 
Moore in The Observer of THE SYSTEM OF ANIMATH 
NATURE, by Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, just 
issued, price 30s. net. 


vo 


# * 

“Every now and then someone takes the world 
by storm. . If we mistake not, Mr. Spurgeon 
belongs to this small class of persons whose careers 
seem independent of circumstances, just as their 
genius is independent of training.” 


This is what The Record said of C. H. SPURGEON, 
whose Life by Rev. W. Y. FULLERTON has just been 


published, price (illustrated) 15s. net. 
*” * nt 
“Probably the most interesting plain account 


of the human body that has ever been written” is 
Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON’S opinion in The Observer 
of THE ENGINES OF THE HUMAN BODY, by Prof. 
ARTHUR KEITH. Illustrated. Price 12s. 6d. net 


* * * 


“In it they will find something greater and more 
vital than theological and philosophical definitions ” is 
what a reviewer in The Dundee Advertiser says of 
FROM AUTHORITY TO FREEDOM, by L. P. JACKS, 


editor of “he Hibbert Journal. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
* 


“TI have seldom gained a more living picture 
of personalities of the past than in this little book ” 
says a reviewer in The Westminster Gazette of AN 
IRISH PEER OF THE CONTINENT (1801-1803), by 
CATHERINE WILMOT. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


VAD 


* 


“If the state of things I have foreseen is Hell, then 
; but is it Hell? That 
says WALTER RATHENAU in 


Ready next week, price 6s. net. 


we have earned Hell 
depends on ourselves ” 
THE NEW SOCIETY. 
** ~ * 
“Of all the books caJed forth by the Mayflowe 
Celebrations this is so far easily the most important ” 
is what The Manchester Guardian reviewer says of 
JCHN ROBINSON: THE PASTOR OF THE PILGRDIV 
FATHERS, by WALTER H. BURGESS. Illustrated. 


| Price 12s. 6d. net. 


The above books are published by— 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Scientific Papers. By Lord, RAYLEIGH, 0.M., 
D.Se., F.R.S. Vol. VI, 1911-1919. Royal 8vo. 50s net. 
This volume ey me Ge 7. of the — bee “+ by 

lished rs, ve volumes previous! 
net cach. with Fa) ——* of Volume IV the price ot which is 188 6d net 


Physics: The Elements. By N. R. CAMPBELL, 


Se.D., F.Inst.P. Large royal 8vo. 40s net. 

The book is an introductory volume to a treatise on physics which shall 
expound systematically the accepted doctrines of the science in such a 
way as to exhibit clearly the fundamental propositions on which they are 
based. It consists of two parts, one on the nature, meaning, and is of 
scientific propositions, and one containing a careful examination of the 

rocess of measurement which characterises physics and distinguishes it 
rom other sciences. 


Zoology. An Elementary Text-Book. By Sir A. E. 
SHIPLEY, G.B.E., Sc.D., F.R.S., and E,. W. MACBRIDE, 
D.Se., F.R.S. Fourth edition. Demy 8vo. With 360 
illustrations. 20s net. Cambridge Zoological Series. 


A Study in Realism. By JOHN LAIRD, ™M.A., 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Queen’s University, 
Belfast. Demy 8vo. 14s net. 

“ Professor Laird succeeds in covering most of the problems which havo 
to be faced by an exponent of Realism to-day; and his bright and pic- 
turesque style, packed with allusions, illustrations, and anecdotes, and 
not disdaining even the use of fable, carries the reader forward in an 
exhilarating progress.”—The Times 


Studies in Statecraft. Being Chapters, bio- 
graphical and bibliographical, mainly on the sixteenth 
century. By Sir GEOFFREY BUTLER, K.B.E., M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 10s net. 

CONTENTS.—Preface ; Bishop Roderick and Renaissance Pacificism ; 
The French “ Civilians,” Roman Law and the new Monarchy; William 
Postel, World Peace through World Power; Sully and his Grand Design ; 
03 bg Grand Design” of Emerich Crucé; Appendices, Chronological Table 
and Index. 


The Direction of War. A study of Strategy. 
By Major-General W. D. BIRD, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0. Royal 
8vo. With 41 maps. 40s net. Cambridge Naval and 
Military Series. 

“General Bird has read and studied much and has remembered all he 
has read, with the result that he is able throughout to illustrate the prin- 
ciples he lays down .. . by a great wealth of examples taken from cam- 
paigus, ancient, modern, and recent. . . . A very useful book.” 

The Army and Navy Guzette 


The Tunnellers of Holzminden (with a 


Side Issue). By H. G. DURNFORD, M.C., M.A. 
Demy 8vo. With 12 illustrations, 4 plans and a map. 
14s net. 
“Few more fascinating gift-books can be imagined.”—The Observer 
“A most common-sense, convincing, and high-spirited piece of writing, 
which gradually achieves an intensity almost worthy of oc.” 
The Athenaewm 


“The Holzminden escape is one of the best tales of the war.” 


The Manchester Guardian 
William Bolts. A Dutch Adventurer under John 
Company. 


By N. L. HALLWARD, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
15s net. 


This narrative of the life of William Bolts has been written In order to 
place at the ane of the historical student a considerable amount of 
valuable material, not hitherto available or not easily accessible, regarding 
the relations of the East Indla Company and its servants with the Country 
Powers, with the natives of India in general, and with rival European 
traders during the closing years of the 18th century. 


Cambridge Readings in Spanish Litera- 


ture. Edited by J. FITZMAURICE-KELLY. Crown 


8vo. With 8 plates. 10s net. 

The extracts have been chosen on the principle that they should be 
mainly characteristic of the author. Not so much novelty, as excellence 
of manner or of substance, justifies the insertion of each fragment. Wher- 
ever possible the text has been modernized. 


= 7 

Four Plays of Gil Vicente. Edited from the 
editio princeps (1562) with Translation and Notes by 
A. F. G. BELL. Royal 8vo. With facsimiles of the title- 
vages of the first two editions of Vicente’s works. 
20s net. 

Gil Vicente, that sovereign genius, is too popular and indigenous for 
translation and this may account for the fact that he has not been presented 
to English readers. It is hoped, however, that a fairly accurate version, 
with the text in view, may give some idea of his genius, 


Spanish Ballads. chosen by G. LE STRANGE. 
Crown Svo. 10s 6d net. 

“ An excellent collection of 142 of the best Spanish ballads in the original 
Spanish, with introductions and most useful historical notes. A book 
that will be of immense value to the student, and is an attractive anthology 
to the gencral reader of Spanish.”"—The Clesqow Herald 


Spanish and Portuguese Romances of 
Chivalry. The Revival of the Romance of Chivalry 


in the Spanish Peninsula, and its Extension and Influence 
Abroad. By H. THOMAS, D.Litt. Demy 8vo. 25s net. 
“ This is a schelarly and interesting account of the romances of chivalry 
which fired Don Quixote’s imagination and set him off in search of adven- 
ture. . . . Whe subject is a fascinating one, and Dr ‘Thomas is to be 
congratulated on an excellent piece of work.”-—The Spectator 


The Gospels as Historical Documents, 
Part III, The Fourth Gospel. By V. H. STANTON 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 20s net. 

In this volume, with which he brings the work to a close, Prof. Stanton’g 
aim is ascertain whether the Fourth Gcspel has a right to be treated 
alongside of the Synoptic Gospels as an independent historical witness 
whose testimony cannot any more than theirs be disregarded. He is con- 
vinced that this right, which in recent times has been and still is denied 
by many, belongs to it. 

Previously published :—Part I, The Early Use of the Gospels, 10s net ; 
Part Il, The Synoptic Gospels, 14s net. 

On the Art of Reading. Lectures delivered in 
the University of Cambridge 1916-1918. By Sir ARTHUR 
QUILLER-COUCH. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

“There is on every page a fresh, infectious, boyish enthusiasm. ‘On 
the Art of Reading’ is a book for all.”—The Manchester Guardian 

Old English Ballads, 1553-1625. chicay 
from Manuscripts. Edited by HYDER E. ROLLINS, 
Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 18s 6d net. 

“The chief importance of Professor Rollins’s book lies in the series of 
fifteen unique Catholic martyr-ballads. . . . The volume is a remarks 
able contribution to our knowledge of the obscurer region of ‘ the spacioug 
times.’ The editorial work satisfies the most exacting demands of moderg 
scholarship.”—The Manchester Guardian 

? “ ° 

Shakespeare’s Fight with the Pirates 
and the Problems of the Transmission of His Text, 
By A. W. POLLARD. Second edition, revised, with an 
introduction. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. Shakespeare 
Problems Series. 

“ The exciting, the ‘ romantic thing’ in it all is that it brings us nearer 
than ever before to ‘looking over Shakespeare’s shoulder while he wrote’ 
. . . As Mr Pollard and Mr Dover Wilson go step by step along these 
ways of investigation, we may expect something besides a restored text of 
Shakespeare. We may exyect a healthy breeze of reality blowing through 
rooms that had grown stuffy.”—The Times 


Edmund Burke, A Letter to the Sheriffs of 
Bristol; A Speech at Bristol on Parliamentary 
Conduct; A Letter to a Noble Lord. Edited by 
W. MURISON, M.A. Extra f'cap 8vo. 7s net. Pitt 
Press Series. 


The History of the Post Office in 


British North America, 1639-1870, By 
WILLIAM SMITH, sometime Secretary of the Post Office 
Department. Royal 8vo. With 3 portraits. 2I!s net. 

For those interested in American history this book provides the first 
adequate account of the postal service in the older British Colonies between 
1639 and the beginning ef the Revolution. Students of colonia! history 
will also find particulars of the constitutional struggle between the governs 
ments of the several Provinces and the General Post Office in London} 
of the beginnings of the Cunard and Allan steamship services; and of the 
conveyance of the mails by railway. 
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The study of English place-names is steadily advancing in its methods 
and extent, and this volume deals with two more counties. The author 
follows the general lines of study laid down by Skeat, Wyld and Moorman, 
but in some points he endeavours to work on newer and more definite lines 
than those hitherto followed. 
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“ He has a pretty wit . . . and his work at its lightest never lacks 
distinction. It is as the scholar humorist that he will linger in 
the memory of those whom he has entertained with his cheerful and un- 
pretentious but shrewd and penetrating outlook = life.” 
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